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i tq {s fae A NK Tongue-and-groove meshes easily, stays tight 


is as modern as your housing project 


GYPSTEEL GYPSUM PLANK is a building material with the right qualifications 
for modern building projects— whether the projects are large or small, group 


or individual. This Plank can be used for floors, roofs, walls, partitions. 


It is a solid slab of factory-cast gypsum, framework. For partitions, full length units 
2 inches thick, 15 inches wide, up to reach from floor to ceiling. Write us for the 
10 feet long —tongued and grooved. new booklet on Gypsteel Gypsum Plank. 


Gypsteel Plank is highly fire-resistive, /ight 
in weight, curable. It can be bored, cut, STEEL 
sawed, or nailed like wood. For floors 
7 [sypsum 
and roofs, joints of Gypsteel Plank are 
Trade-Mark 
broken at random, regardless of steel U.S. Pat. No. 1,854,396. Canadian Pat. No. 328,319 


Other U.S. and Foreign Patents Pending 








STRUCTURAL GYPSUM CORPORATION, 535 Fifth Avenue, New York 
A Unit of American Cyanamid Company 
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METALLATION* 


low in cost and unique in principle 


—provides insulation for 


REYNOLDS Metallation 
greatly expands the field 
for home insulation by 
making it possible to in- 
sulate any house at low 
cost. An average seven-room house can be 
Metallated for as little as $54. 


At this figure the home-owner obtains a 
new type of insulation material, unique in 
every desirable characteristic, new in 
principle and construction. 

Metallation consists of pure polished 
sheet aluminum, cemented to one or both 
sides of heavy kraft paper. It is applied 
between or against framing members, or 
over sheathing and rough flooring. 


Its principle is reflection. The polished 
aluminum surface reflects and turns back 


* Metallation is the trade-name for sheet aluminum prod- 
ucts made only by the Reynolds Metals Company, Inc. 


to its source 95% of all 
radiated heat that strikes 
it, thus effectively stop- 
ping the greatest transfer 
of heat that takes place 
through house walls, floors, roofs. Besides 
being a uniquely efficient insulator, Reynolds 
Metallation is also wind-proof, moisture- 
proof and vermin-proof. 


Metallated Ecod Fabric 


Metallation is also available as an integral part of 
Ecod Fabric, which in this new form is now known 
as Reynolds Metallated Ecod Fabric. This well- 
known material now combines the newest form of 
insulation with its familiar high qualities as a 
metal reinforcing plaster-base. 


——— 


Samples, booklets and price lists covering 
Reynolds Metallation and Reynolds Metallated 
Ecod Fabric sent on application. 


REYNOLDS METALS COMPANY 


19 RECTOR STREET 


INCORPORATED 


NEW YORE CITY 
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WHETHER TAVERNS, TAP ROOMS OR BARS 


THEY MEAN JOBS: 





@ The Liquid- Zahm Con- 
trolled Pressure Beer Draw- 
ing System is available in all 
types of Liquid Dispensing 
Units. Always uniform draw. 
Right temperature, correct 
collar. No special skill re- 
quired.More steins per barrel. 








BRANCHES IN 37 PRINCIPAL CITIES OF THE UNITED STATES AND CANADA + LONDON, ENGLAND + HAVANA, CUBA 


~—- 


Permanent installations for the dispensing 
of liquor, wine and beer literally shout for 
the architect's services. There has been 
time enough since the return of beer to 
prove that makeshift bars and service ar- 
rangements cannot meet the long-run com- 
petition, Attractive surroundings are the 
soundest basis for public preference. 


Local requirements will vary, but in the 
Liquid Carbonic Corporation, the 
architect will find full cooperation on 
every type of installation. Fine custom- 
built bars, or standard stock models 





WE DO OUR PART 


will be adapted to the architect's specifica- 
tions where bar service is permitted. Layout 
service for tap rooms and taverns is offered 
to meet the varying restrictions. In each 
case, the mechanics of service will meet the 
highest standards because the “Liquid” 
Line of equipment is most complete and 
based on long experience in this field. 


Turn to the nearest Liquid Branch office 
as technical adviser on dispensing 
problems. Or, write us direct for a 
complete catalog of the “Liquid” 
Line. 


THE LIQUID CARBONIC CORPORATION 


3100 South Kedzie Avenue, 
619-621 South Wabash Avenue 


Chicago Sales Room: 
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GEORGIAN HOUSES OF 


THE RECREATION MANUAL. By V. K. Brown and Jame 
J. O'Rourke. The Fred J. Ringley Company: 621-631 
Plymouth Court, Chicago, Ill. 47 charts. 75c. 


This loose-leaf manual is composed ot a series ot 
graphic charts covering games, sports, and craft 
activities. There are drawings in connection with 
ice skating tracks, ice boating, ice sports accessories, 
ice hockey, curling and other winter sports. 

Full information is given regarding lawn tennis, 
badminton and deck tennis courts and their con 
struction and surfacing; illumination of courts; 
the ping pong table; typical golf courses with de 
tails of tees and greens and treatment of typical 
holes ; swimming pool, wading pool, sand court and 
pergola details ; athletic fields, track equipment and 
tables of starting points for races starting on cir- 
cles and curves; baseball and lawn bowling; also 
shuffle board, box hockey and skiddle; horseshoe 
pitching, roque courts, rifle and trap shooting; 
handball and squash racquet courts; lacrosse and 
field hockey fields; football, soccer and beeball 
fields; and games using home-made equipment. 

Additional charts of craft work, new games and 
puzzles are now in preparation, and may be pro- 
cured from the publishers as issued. 


The ARCHITECT'S 
LIBRARY 


GREAT GEORGIAN HOUSES OF AMERICA. Published 
for the Benefit of the Architects’ Emergency Com 
mittee by the Editorial Committee: 112 East 55th 
Street, New York. 264 pages. Plate illustrations. $20 
Two hundred and sixty illustrations and drawings 
of some of the great Georgian houses of America 
which compose this volume tell part of the story of 
our eighteenth-century domestic architecture and 
give evidence of the cultural life of the times The 
preparation of this book has emploved about 50 
men, highly trained and educated, from January 
until October 1. 

he proceeds of the sale of the book will be used 
in the relief of needy architects and their families 
Phe large list of subscribers is headed by the Presi 
dent of the United States. For these original sub 


scribers, who may wish additional copies tot 
Christmas or New Year presents, the price of th 
book will be $15 until January 1, 1934; the ordet 
should be sent to the Chairman, William Lawrence 
Bottomley, 112 East 55th Street, New York City, 
with check made payable to C. J. White, Treasurer. 


To others, the price of the book is $20 at any bx Ol 


store. 


THE PRACTICAL DESIGN OF WELDED STEEL STRUCTURES 
By H. M. Priest, American Welding Society: 33 
West 39th Street, New York City. 22 page 
Illustrated. 35c. 

The essentials of the design ot welded steel con 
struction are presented with a sufficient background 
of collateral information so that the reader may 
have a clearer understanding of structural welding 
The subject of inspection is covered with specific 
information of value to the structural steel im 
\ digest is made also of the America 
Code and of the 


spector. 
\Velding Building 
Structural Steel Welding Research Report. 
Valuable information on the stress distribution in 
side fillet welds and end fillet welds is reviewed and 
correlated. The attachment of structural shapes 
and of angles is treated in an original manner with 


Society's 


new information given on these subjects, as well as 
eccentric connections and general design considera 
tions. 

The detail design information and the data on 
plate girders, trusses, column bases, splices and 
beam connections will be of special interest to the 
structural steel engineer. The charts prepared by 
the author are of direct value to the designing 
engineer. 
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se” WE DO OUR PART 


r Economy! 


s2x,. | JOHNSON 


Automatic Control Systems 
are’’Economy Insurance” 


THOROUGHLY MODERN, yet based on nearly half a 
century of experience in design, manufacture, and in- 
stallation, Johnson apparatus is available for a variety of 
applications. It plays an important part in the modern- 
ization of the mechanical plant in any type of building. 

To control ROOM TEMPERATURES, Johnson thermostats 
operate simple, rugged radiator valves or mixing dam- 
pers. Room thermostats may be had in the single tem- 
perature pattern or with the well-known Johnson “Dual” 


arrangement, providing a reduced, economy temperature 
REGULATION of VENTILAT when certain sections of the building are unoccupied. . . . 


For VENTILATION AND AIR CONDITIONING plants, 
there are thermostats, humidostats, and switches to con- 
| trol valves and dampers, start and stop motors on tem- 
| ZONE CONTROL perature and humidity variation. Heating, cooling, 
' humidifying, dehumidifying—whatever the problem, 
Johnson equipment is the answer . 

JOHNSON ZONE CONTROL has been developed to a fine 
point. Groups of radiators are controlled by the Johnson 
“Duo-Stat” in accordance with the proper relationship 
between outdoor and radiator temperatures. . .. JOHNSON 
PERIODIC FLUSH SYSTEMS are simple, dependable, uti- 
lizing the full force of the water supply for cleansing, and 
reducing the load on supply and waste pipes by inter- 
mittent flushing in various parts of the building ... 


ECONOMY is the direct dividend paid by Johnson instal- 








n PERIO D IC lations. Comfort and convenience are the inevitable by- 
; FLUSH products. . . . Sales engineers located at thirty branch 
A SYSTEMS offices in the United States and Canada will survey and 


report on your requirements, without obligation, just as 
they have done in the case of countless buildings and 
groups of buildings all over the continent. 


JOHNSON SERVICE COMPANY 


MAIN OFFICE AND FACTORY, MILWAUKEE, WIS. 
BRANCH OFFICES IN ALL PRINCIPAL CITIES 


JOHNSON HEAT CONTROL 
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ARCHITECTS’ 
ANNOUNCEMENTS 


Burnham 
Burnham and C. 


Brothers, Inc., announce that Hubert 
Herrick Hammond have joined 
together in the practice of architecture, and that the 
name of the firm has been changed to Burnham 
Brothers and Hammond, Inc. The firm will con 
tinue business in their present quarters in_ the 
Burnham Building, Chicago. The firm of Perkins, 
Chatten and Hammond has been dissolved. Mel 
ville Clarke Chatten is now associated with the new 
firm of Burnham Brothers and Hammond, Inc. 

J. and G. Daverman and Chris Steketee, archi- 
tects, announce the removal of their offices to 40 
42-44 Porter Block, Grand Rapids, Michigan. 


Ralph Bodman and Richard C. Murrell announce 
their association for the practice of architecture 
under the firm name of Bodman and Murrell, archi 
tects, with offices at 714 Reymond Building, Baton 
Rouge, Louisiana. 


Walsh-Katonka and Miller, architects, announce 
the removal of their offices from 11623 Buckeye 
Road to 11408 Continental 
Ohio. 


Avenue, Cleveland, 


Walter M. Macomber has opened an office for 
the practice of architecture at 12 North Second 
Street, Richmond, Virginia. 


Albert Hart Hopkins, architect, announces the 
removal of his office from 296 Delaware Avenue to 
2102 Liberty Bank Building, Buffalo, Nev Y ork 


Julius Grozen announces the opening of an office 
at 339 South Main Street, Fall River, Massachu 
setts, for the practice of architectural engineering. 


Stanley E. White, architect, has opened offices 
for the practice of architecture at 35 Main Street, 
Cold Spring, New York. 


The office of Walter Thomas Williams, architect, 
has been moved from 41 East 42nd Street to Two 
Park Avenue, New York City. 

The firm of Joseph Urban, Architect—Irvin L. 
Scott, associate, is being continued under the name 
of Joseph Urban Associates, 5 East 57th Street, 
New York City. 


Robert S. Hale, consultant on the welding of 
steel structures and the remodeling and reinforcing 
of existing structures by welding, announces the 
removal of his office from the Old Colony Building 
to 1432 West Lake Street, Chicago, Illinois. 


CALENDAR OF EXHIBITIONS AND EVENTS 


Homes ir 


George L. \Walling, architect, has opened an office 
\shland 


for the practice of architecture at 2136 
\venue, Toledo, Ohio. 


Milton B 
nounce that he is now engaged in the general prac 
tice of architecture at 119 West 57th Street, New 
York City. 


Weissman, architect, wishes to an 


Che New School of Social Research announces 
a course in Architectural Design under the direc 
tion of W. Kk. 


Friday S, 3 6, 


Harrison. Criticism Tuesdays and 
Class 


Previous training in architec 


commencing November 3rd 
limited and selected. 
tural or mechanical drawing is required. The fee 


for three months is Twenty-five Dollars. 


\ free public exhibition by Claude Bragdon of 


~ 


designs for stage scenery, costumes and properties 
used in the New York productions given by Walter 
Hampden, is being held at the Museum of the 
City of New York, Fifth Avenue and 104th Street, 


daily from ten A. M. 
excepted 


till five P. M., Tuesdays 


The Kate Neal Memorial Fellowship 
Committee of the University of Illinois has ap 
pointed Mr. Arthur Bassin of 4613 North Kedzie 
\venue, Chicago, as the Second Kinley Fellow. 


Kinley 


This award makes possible study abroad for one 
year for students in music, art or the aesthetic 
phases of architecture. 


The Architects’ Collective, a nonprofit study 
group, 127 West 22nd Streeet, New York City, 
announces a new course in Modern Industrial De 
sign covering the interior, furniture and accessories 
and machines used in the house under the direction 

(Continued on page 16) 
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Gravina 


GRAVINA (pronounced gra-vee-na) is a marble 
quarried from the Vermont Marble properties 
in Alaska. Distinct in its veining from all other 
varieties, Gravina takes a brilliant polish, has 
a white to light pearl background interlaced 
with lines of dark gray or black. It imparts a 
rich grandeur to large wall surfaces and is finely 
adapted to smaller installations. Its use, with 
Verde Antique, in the main corridor of the 
Cleveland, Ohio, Auditorium (J. H. McDowell, 
Architect), is illustrated. Architects are invited 
to write for Color Plates of Vermont Marble to: 
Vermont Marble Company, Proctor, Vermont. 


i. 


a 
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of Gilbert Rohde, assisted by Hilda Reiss of the 
recent Bauhaus School, Desau and Berlin. The 
\rchitectural group 1s conducted by Percival Gov «1 
man. There will be co-operation between the archi 
tectural and the inetriors group on certain projects. 
First meeting is Wednesday, December 13th, 1933. 
Those interested in joining the group should com 
municate in writing with G. Rohde, 136 East 57th 
Street, New York ( It\ 


THE ARCHITECTURAL GUILD OF ST. LOUIS 


Organized August 7, the Guild has rapidly grown 
comprising the majority 
While the or 


ganization was precipitated by the National Re 


to a membership now 


of the active draftsmen here. 


covery Act, its activities are planned to encompass 
a far larger field and to extend beyond the period 
of recovery. 

A Code Committee is functioning to protect the 
\rchitects’ Code and has submitted recommenda 
tions for its revision to the proper authorities. 

A Public Works’ Committee is now making a 
study and an analysis of Public Works measures 
for the purpose of obtaining a reasonable portion 
of such work for this vicinity, and to see that the 
work is properly apportioned among the architects 
and draftsmen. This committee had a_ profitable 
and encouraging interview with Miss Perkins, the 


Secretary of Labor, during her recent visit to this 


city. 

\ Statistics Committee 1s making a comprehen 
sive and revealing compilation of facts relating to 
not only the draftsman and his condition, but to 
the profession as a whole and its relation to so 
ciety. 

\ Professional 
the data of the Statistics Committee, is formulat 


\dvancement Committee, using 


ing a program of such action as the name of this 
conmunittee suggests. 
\LFreD H. Norrisu, Secretary, 
5584 Maple Avenue, 
St. Louis, Mo 


FEDERATION OF ARCHITECTS, ENGINEERS, CHEMISTS 
AND TECHNICIANS 


We have been organized as a national organization 
to promote the economic interests of the technical 
professional employees. We have submitted amend- 
ments to the various NRA Codes presented in 
Washington in order to provide fair and appro 
priate salaries, working hours, and conditions for 
this important section of the working population 
We have appeared in Washington at the leading 
code hearings affecting technical men. 

It is the intention of our Federation to place 
before Civil Service bodies and before private con 
cerns such questions dealing with the economic 
status of professional technical emplovees. 

We invite all employees to get in touch with our 
national office for further information and also to 
enable them to assist us in pushing such proposals 


for the codes governing the technical professional 
men and women. 


MARCEL SCHERER, Chairman, 


232 Seventh Avenue, 


New York, N. ¥ 


PRINCETON-McGILL HOCKEY TO AID ARCHITECTS’ FUND 
\ ork 


emergency Committee has arranged for a benefit 


\ subcommittee of the New \rchitects 
hockey game to be plaved at the Madison Square 
(arden on Saturday, December 30, at nine o'clock, 
hetween Princeton and MeGill Universities. In the 
Norse Grill of the Waldorf-Astoria Hotel, there 
has been arranged in connection with this game a 


gala dinner 


RESEARCH ON HEATING AT MELLON INSTITUTE 


\ccording to an announcement by Dr. Edward R 
\Veidlein, Director, Mellon Institute of Industrial 
Research, Pittsburgh, Pa., the Multiple Industriai 
Fellowship on heating, sustained in the Institute 
since 1929 by the National Radiator Corporation, 
Johnstown, Pa., is continuing actively a number of 
vestigations of interest to heating specialists as 
well as users of heating equipment. In addition, 
the Fellowship, whose incumbents are Dr. J]. | 


Young and Mr. .\. ¢ 


according more and more research attention to cer 


Jephson, has been lately 


tain problems in air conditioning and also to the 
development of new products 

\iter a thorough investigation of ferrous and 
nonferrous heating units, the Fellowship has found 
that cast iron is the most suitable metal for the con 
struction of finned convectors. Results of work 
on impregnated wood foundry patterns, now fully 
patented, are likewise of interest to heating indus 
trialists; this development is of broad application 


in the foundry held. 


1933 BETTER HOMES IN AMERICA COMPETITION 


\ medal is to be awarded to the practicing archi 
tect for the best design submitted for each type of 
house listed below—three medals in all: 
Class (a) One-story house 
Storage space but no living accommo 
dations may occur in roof space 
Story-and-a-half house 
accommodations partly in a 
a “halt story.” 


Living 
second story, actually 
Class (c) Two-story house. 

The awards will be made by a jury of five archi 
tects appointed by the President of the American 
Institute of Architects. 
and announced about February 1, or as soon there 


\ll awards will be made 
after as practicable. The competition is open to 
all architects in the United States. 

The exhibits, mounted, must be delivered to the 
office of Better Homes in America, 101 Park Ave 
nue, New York City, on or before January 15 at 
5 P.M. ' 
ble but must be sent at the risk of the competitor. 


They will be handled as carefully as possi 





Provide the 
“6limate’too 


YOUR CLIENT expects you to 
provide the right “climate” indoors, 
the year ’round. 


That means air conditioning—and 

A Baltimore, Md., residence, ° ge ° . 
Climatenequigged. Willien we have specialized in this field for 
Gordon Beeston, Anchisen. years. A Climator installation will 
do the work dependably, and keep 


the house up-to-date. 


You will never have to justify a 
Climator installation. You and your 
client are invited to investigate — 
but you don’t have to experiment. 
Climator passed that stage long ago. 


Caliber of the residential jobs 
Climator-equipped, and of the archi- 
tects who planned them, is the best 
evidence of Mueller standing in the 
air conditioning field. 


CLIMATOR 


AIR CONDITIONING SYSTEM 


performs all the necessary functions. In 
winter it filters, circulates, washes, hu- 
midifies and warms — heating units for 
any fuel are available. In summer it 
filters, circulates, dehumidifies, and low- 
ers temperature to any specified degree. 
Refrigerating unit for dehumidifying 
and cooling may be added at a later date. 
Write to us for further data on the 
Climator System, and Mueller-Frigidaire 
year-’round air conditioning. 


L.J. MUELLER FURNACE CO. 
2011 W. Oklahoma Ave. Milwaukee, Wis. 
Here is a cut-away of an all-year 


Climator installation, showing fan, 
washer, filters and Frigidaire cooler. 
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RESIDENCE OF WALTER MORGAN 

LA QUINTA—INDIO, CALIFORNIA 
GORDON 8B. KAUFMANN, ARCHITECT 


DRIVE-IN MARKET IN LOS ANGELES 


ARCHITECTS' MODEL OF A MASONITE HOUSE 


PUBLISHER'S PACE 
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HOUSING CORPORATION TO HASTEN SLUM CLEARANCE 


Formation of a Federal housing corporation as an 
adjunct to the Public Works 
October 29 by 


\dministration was 
\dministrator Harold 
LL. Ickes when a certificate of Incorporation was 


announced 


filed under the laws of the State of Delaware. 
Che corporation is to be Public 


\ll of 


its stock will be owned by or held for the United 


known as the 
Works Emergency Housing Corporation. 


States and it will be an executive arm of the PWA. 
\dministrator Ickes, Secre 
’ Perkins and Robert D. 
Kohn, Director of the Housing Division of the 
Public Works 

ftticers have been selected as follows: 

President of the Corporation, Secretary of the 
Interior Harold L. 

Vice President, 
Perkins. 


The incorporators are 


tary of Labor Frances 


\dministration. 


Ickes. 
Secretary of Labor Frances 
Assistant 
Rexford G. Tugwell. 

Secretary, Loy d H. 
Public Works Administration. 

Comptroller, George H. Parker, Chief Account 
\dministration. 


Treasurer, Secretary of Agriculture 


Landau, Solicitor of the 


ant of the Public Works 
The following directors were selected by the in- 
corporators : 
Secretary Ickes, Secretary Perkins, Assistant 
Secretary Tugwell, Robert D. Kohn, Director of 
the Housing, Col. H. M. Waite, Deputy Admin 


istrator of Public Works. 


With the announcement of the creation of this 
emergency housing corporation, Administrator 
Ickes issued the following statement : 

“We have set up a housing corporation as an 
effective arm of the PWA to facilitate and expedite 
projects authorized 
Through this 


housing and slum-clearance 
under the National Recovery -Act. 
corporation we hope to speed construction in local- 
ities where private enterprises or public bodies are 
encountering serious difficulties due to legal restric- 
tions and other obstacles. 

“The formation of this corporation is the out- 
growth of our recent experiences in the PWA in 
attempting to increase building labor employment 
in the field of low-cost housing. Our experience of 
the last three months indicates clearly that we may 


not depend upon private enterprises or limited divi- 
dend corporations to initiate comprehensive low- 
cost housing and slum-clearance projects. 
“Relatively few of our cities realize that bad 
housing has a direct effect on their revenue. To 
meet this situation more is required than isolated 
action on the part of individuals. Movements to 
better conditions must be launched by a body of 
citizens who realize that action must eventually be 
guided by a State, County or Municipal Authority. 
The efforts of the Administrator and the corpora- 
tion will be to encourage the creation of such 
Where the municipality lacks or can- 
obtain the charter 


authorities. 
not immediately necessary 
powers it 1s proposed to proceed along one or the 
other of the following courses: 

“(1) Through some local group the immediate 
study of the local situation including the necessary 
investigation of available low-cost slum land will 
be encouraged. Therefore, the acquisition of the 
necessary land would be by private contract if pos- 
sible, otherwise by eminent domain, which power 
is derived from the National Recovery Act. 

“The success of this program depends upon the 
acquisition of low-cost land in contiguous blocks 
which will involve the destruction of 
single clearance and rehousing operation may in- 
volve the acquisition of other low-cost land than 
that cleared so as to reduce further land cost per 
unit and better distribute the new low-cost housing 
with respect to industrial employment. On three 
or four projects of slum clearance already approved 
by the Administrator the land covered with old 
houses has cost less than $1 per square foot. Else- 


slums. A 


where in metropolitan areas more will have to be 
paid, but none will be approved on such high-priced 
land as has been proposed for certain projects in 
It is not proposed to 
standardize improvements; they will be designed 
to meet the needs of each particular city. If apart- 
ments be used, they will be confined to low-type 
the building of skyscrapers will not be 


some of our largest cities. 


structures ; 
resorted to in any circumstances. 

(2) To make available to the State Legislature 
information on which they may act to create 
Housing Authorities in cities or counties so that 


such Authorities may cooperate with the Govern- 
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DETROIT SLUM-CLEARANCE AND HOUSING PROJECT 


Estimated total land cost is $850,000, or $.89 per square foot: total building cost will be $2,100,000, or $.39 
per cubic foot on NRA wage scale. Land development cost will be $136,000. The total number of families 
to be housed is 729, the number of rooms 2,940 and the average rent per room $6.28. 


The buildings are two-story fireproof group-houses with flat roofs and no basements. There are five types of 
houses ranging from 2!/5 to 6 rooms and two types of two-family small flats. Heating is to be by individual 
coal heaters in apartments. 
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Here are some of the men re- 
employed on Mississippi River flood-control work 
at Glen Allen, Mississippi. 


in action. 

















Carpenters at work on new PWA construction at 
Naval Ammunition Depot, Puget Sound, 
Washington. 








Public Works Administrator Harold L. Ickes handing 
a PWA pay envelope to a worker on a Federal Aid 
highway project. 





ment, or may act as its agent in the management 
of the properties when completed. 

“(3% 36 develop a procedure which will aid a 
city to work out a long-term plan on which to con 
tinue the process which the Federal Government 
has started. Iventually each State or large metro 
politan area could have an agency empowered to 
engage in the rehabilitation of low-cost residence 
areas. Through such a body the Federal Govern- 
ment could continue its help and eventually, in a 
lesser and lesser degree, aid what must become a 
local function of government. 

“This scheme of Federal aid should produce 
housing at rentals which have never before been 
attained. ‘The assignment of these accommodations 
to familes of low income must be closely guarded 
by the organization of agencies in a city to control 
their use so that those for whom they are built will 
really benefit. The housing thus previded will not 
be competitive with existing housing of good 
character. 

“The corporation will have behind it the re 
sources of PWA. The amount of funds to be 
transferred to the corporation will be determined 
by PWA as developments require.” 

\ housing scheme for Detroit is reported to be 
the first undertaking by the new Federal Housing 
Corporation. The project is conditional on the ac 
quisition of land at reasonable cost, so that rentals 
of $6.30 per room per month may be offered. It 
will consist of two-story fireproof rowhouses suth 
> 


cient to accommodate 2,550 families and will cost 


hetween $3,000,000 and $4,000,000 





HOUSING DIRECTOR KOHN TOURS COUNTRY 


S ince the formation of the Federal Housing 
Corporation Mr. Kohn has made a tour of the 
Middle West and the Pacific Coast, conferring with 
housing authorities and citizens’ committees in ten 
cities. Everywhere, he reported to Secretary Ickes, 
he found eagerness to cooperate with PW.A and the 
housing corporation’s plans to clear slum areas and 
build good self-liquidating low-cost housing 

Commenting on his experiences Mr. Kohn said 

“IT went on this tour to find out what is being 
done by these cities to prepare comprehensive slum 
rehabilitation and rebuilding schemes \s pre 
viously announced by the \dministrator, housing 
projects presented heretofore with few exceptions 
did not attack the slum problem directly. This 1s 
the problera of the gradual abandonment to pro 
gressive decay of the cores of our cities to build 
gradually expanding perimeters of new housing. 
\s a consequence we have a continual increasing 
cost of development and operation of city services 
and the blighted areas left to more and more mis 
erable living quarters for those who can not help 
themselves. 

“In Cleveland, in addition to the project being 
studied by the Limited Dividend Corporation 
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story walk-ups with 886 apartment 


ROOSEVELT TERRACE HOUSING 


3,048 rooms, to be 


DEVELOPMENT 


> 





rented at approximately $1 | 


FRANCISCO 


per room. 


SAN 


MILLER & PFLUEGER, ARCHITECTS 


Cleveland Homes), an otficial Hlousing Authority 
Ohio Act This 


\uthority is making studies for a very low-cost 


has been appointed under the 


slum-clearance project in no way contlicting with 
the class of accommodation to be provided by the 
muted Dividend Cory 
“In Toledo, Ohio, a 


1littee 


oration. 

volunteer Citizens’ Com 
work pending the ap 
Authority for 


is domg preparatory 


pottment oft il) othicial | fousing 


ucas County 


“In Detroit a well-conceived municipal project 


has been worked out and has been definitely sub 
mutted tor action by the Housing Division in Wash 
meton 

“In Chicago a volunteer committee working in 


cooperation with the State Housing Board 1s study 
Ing certain areas available for a slum-clearance 
project and has promised to he ready with a report 
within ten days 


\avor 


Pow! is doing excellent work in developing a num 


“In Omaha a committee appointed by 
ber of housing projects to care for different eco 
nomic groups. It is interesting to note here that 
some of the housing now located in one slum under 
consideration is worth saving. .\ certain percent 
age of fairly good housing in this area is therefore 
to be repaired under some arrangement with the 
present owners, and it is proposed to rebuild the 
balance of the area with new single homes with a 


very few two-story apartments. 


“In Denver a committee appointed jointly by the 


Governor and Mayor is at work studying projects 


not onlv for Mexican workers and others but 


developing a scheme whereby this project can be 


co-related with one of Subsistence Homesteads in 


the outskirts of the city. ‘These projects if approved 
by the Administration could be managed by an ad- 
Visory committee of socially minded workers with 
the intent to make this housing the instrument of 
the rehabilitation of families now hopelessly handi 
capped. In this particular city it appears undesir- 
able to build the new housing in the present-time 
slum area. The Director of Housing, therefore, 
suggested that it would be permissible to present a 
project in which the new housing would go on now 
vacant land provided that as many slum dwellings 
were torn down in the bad bottom lands. 

"Aside 


ming, to 
project, | made a stop at San Francisco and there 


from a brief visit to Chevenne, Wvo- 


examine a proposed low-cost housing 
met with the old established San Francisco Hous 
ing Association. This 


ganized to cooperate in a prompt study of the pos- 


\ssociation is being reor- 
Ss 


sibilities of a slum-clearance project in that city. I 
also Inspected the local site of a project to which 
funds have been already allocated by the Special 
Board and made several examinations of proposed 
sites in Los Angeles, among them one of a rather 
extensive project for the rehabilitation of a run 
down home area. 

“These particular meetings with certain local 
authorities are the beginning of a series of educa- 
tional conferences which I am planning to carry on 
in a number of the larger cities of the country. It 
is hoped that before long I can accept the invita- 
tions which have been received for similar con- 
ferences from New Orleans, Atlanta, Chattanooga, 
Nashville, Charleston, South Carolina, and other 
cities of the South, as well as a number of impor- 
tant centers in the Northwest and in the East.” 
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PWA in action. Here are some of the men re- 
employed on Mississippi River flood-control work 
at Glen Allen, Mississippi. 


Carpenters at work on new PWA construction at 
Naval Ammunition Depot, Puget Sound, 
Washington. 


Public Works Administrator Harold L. Ickes handing 
a PWA pay envelope to a worker on a Federal Aid 
highway project. 


ment, or may act as its agent mn the Manavement 


of the properties when c mpleted. 

(3) To develop a procedure which will aid a 
city to work out a long-term plan on which to con 
tinue the process which the Federal Government 
has started. I-ventually each State or large metro 
politan area could have an agency empowered t 
engage in the rehabilitation of low-cost residence 
areas. Through such a body the Federal Govern 
ment could continue its help and eventually, in a 
lesser and lesser degree, aid what must become a 
local function of government. 

“This scheme of lederal aid should produce 
liousing at rentals which have never betore been 
attained. The assignment of these accommodations 
te families of low income must be closely guarded 
by the organization of agencies in a city to control 


their use so that those for whom they are built will 


really benefit. The housing thus provided will not 
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be competitive with existing 
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PWA. The amount of funds to be 
transferred to the corporation will be determined 


by PWA as developments require.” 


sources of 


\ housing scheme for Detroit is reported to be 


the first undertaking by the new Federal Housing 
Corporation. ‘The project is conditional on the ac 
quisition of land at reasonable cost, so that rentals 
of $6.30 per room per month may be offered. It 
will consist of two-story fireproof rowhouses suth 
cient to accommodate 2,550 families and will cost 
between $3,000,000 and $4,000,000. 


HOUSING DIRECTOR KOHN TOURS COUNTRY 


Since the formation of the Federal Housing 
Corporation Mr. Kohn has made a tour of the 
Middle West and the Pacific Coast, conferring wit! 


housing authorities and citizens’ committees in tet 


cities. Everywhere, he reported to Secretary Ickes, 
he found eagerness to cooperate with PW.A and the 
housing corporation’s plans to clear slum areas and 
build good self-liquidating low-cost housing. 

Commenting on his experiences Mr. Kohn said 

“T went on this tour to find out what is being 
done by these cities to prepare comprehensive slun 
rehabilitation and rebuilding schemes. As_ pre 
viously announced by the Administrator, housing 
projects presented heretofore with few exceptions 
did not attack the slum problem directly. This 
the problem of the gradual abandonment to pro 
gressive decay of the cores of our cities to build 
gradually expanding perimeters of new housing 
\s a consequence we have a continual increasins 
cost of development and operation of city service 
and the blighted areas left to more and more mis 
erable living quarters for those who can not hel 
themselves. 

“In Cleveland, in addition to the project bein 
Dividend Corporatio: 


studied by the Limited 
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the class of accommodation to be provided by the 
imuited Dividend Corporation. 


“In Voledo, 


uttee is doing preparatory work pending the ap 


Ohio, a volunteer Citizens’ Com 


poitment of an official Housing Authority for 
ucas County 
“In Detroit a well-conceived municipal project 


is been worked out and has been definitely sub 


itted tor action by the Housing Division in Wash 
Jton 

‘In Chicago a volunteer committee working in 
ooperation with the State Housing Board ts study 
available for a slum-clearance 


Y certain areas 


rojyect and has promised to be ready with a report 
ithin ten days 
“In Omaha a committee appointed by Mayor 


owl is doing excellent work in developing a num 
er ot housing projects to care for different eco 
omic groups. It is interesting to note here that 
me of the housing now located in one slum under 
msideration is worth saving. A certain percent- 
ze of fairly good housing in this area is therefore 
he repaired under some arrangement with the 
resent owners, and it is proposed to rebuild the 
lance of the area with new single homes with a 
ry few two-story apartments. 
“In Denver a committee appointed jointly by the 
overnor and Mayor is at work studying projects 
tt only for Mexican workers and others but 
‘veloping a scheme whereby this project can be 


related with one of Subsistence Homesteads in 


the outskirts of the city. ‘These projects if approved 
Ly the Administration could be managed by an ad- 
visory committee of socially minded workers with 
the intent to make this housing the instrument of 
the rehabilitation of families now hopelessly handi 
capped. In this particular city it appears undesir- 
able to build the new housing in the present-time 
The 


suggested that it would be permissible to present a 


slum area. Director of Housing, therefore, 
project in which the new housing would go on now 
vacant land provided that as many slum dwellings 
were torn down in the bad bottom lands. 

‘Aside from a brief visit to Chevenne, Wyo 
ming, to examine a proposed low-cost housing 
project, | made a stop at San Francisco and there 
met with the old established San Francisco Hous 
ing Association. This 
ganized to cooperate in a prompt study of the pos- 


\ssociation 1s being reor 


sibilities of a slum-clearance project in that city. I 
also inspected the local site of a project to which 
funds have been already allocated by the Special 
Board and made several examinations of proposed 
sites in Los Angeles, among them one of a rather 
extensive project for the rehabilitation of a run 
down home area. 

“These particular meetings with certain local 
authorities are the beginning of a series of educa- 
tional conferences which I am planning to carry on 
in a number of the larger cities of the country. It 
is hoped that before long I can accept the invita- 
tions which have been received for similar con- 
ferences from New Orleans, Atlanta, Chattanooga, 
Nashville, Charleston, South Carolina, and other 
cities of the South, as well as a number of impor- 


tant centers in the Northwest and in the East.” 
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OTHER NEWS FROM WASHINGTON 


An allotment of $35,000 has been made to the 
National Planning Board to ascertain the extent to 


which planning researches and surveys are now be 
ing carried on throughout the country, and to study 
The data to be col 
lected will cover such subjects as natural resources, 


and correlate these surveys. 


population distribution and trends, problems of 
health, local planning, and researches in any other 
field which has a direct bearing on national welfare. 

The sources of this material, according to the 
National Planning Board, will be Federal agencies, 
foundations, universities, special research institu 


tions and private sources 


As a safeguard against graft, waste and slipshod 
work, an Inspection Division has been organized 
by Secretary Ickes to check up on all non-Federal 
projects. The function of this Division, according 
to the Administrator, is “to see to it that the Gov- 
ernment, citizens of cities, towns and counties get 
full value for every dollar that is borrowed and 
which they will have to repay; that the NRA codes 
of fair competition are observed on all PW A work, 


that PWA regulations are obeyed, that there is me 
skimping on materials and that the maximum 
amount of unemployment relief is afforded by thi: 
money.” 

William M. Steele, a civil engineer of New Yor! 
City, has been appointed head of the new drvisio1 
Working under Mr. Steele’s direction will be 
staff of State engineer inspectors. They will wor! 
In cooperation with the State Engineers and State 
\dvisory Boards, and will have headquarters in thx 
othces of the latter. 
appointed in each State where the number and 


\n engineer inspector will lx 
magnitude of projects justify it. In States wher 


the appointment of a State engineer inspector 
would not be justified, the State Engineer will als: 


act as engineer inspector 


The Board of Public Land Commissions in Mil 
waukee has been directed by the local Commor 
Council to prepare a program of low-cost housing 
or slum clearance for Milwaukee, and to secure its 
financing by the Umited States or any other publi 


or private agency 


CODIFYING THE CONSTRUCTION INDUSTRY 


Hearings on the master code for the construction 


industry, with its supplemental codes for the con 
} 


tracting and subcontracting industry, began Sep 


tember 6. It became evident quite early that there 
would be a considerable difference in opposing 
viewpoints which could not be composed easily 
On the one hand were those elements that make 
up the diversified combination of functions called 
the construction industry, brought together for the 
first time into a well-knit group under the guidance 
of the outstanding leaders of the field, and on the 
other hand, the most strongly organized division 
of the powerful American Federation of Labor, 
namely, the Building Trades Department. 

The hearings on September 6 brought out the 
principal demands of labor, which were 

(1) a 30-hour week: 

42) a wage scale equal to that adopted by the 
Public Works 

(3) the right to a voice on the code authority in 
In addition, each 


\dmiunistration, and 


settling matters affecting labor. 
group proposing a supplemental code was faced 
with equal and, in some instances, more rigid de 
mands by labor. 

The 30-hour week as a definite objective of 
labor was adopted at the American Federation of 
Labor Convention held in Washington during 
October. 
necessary to absorb the large number of unem- 
ployed in the construction industry. Moreover, 


It was argued that the shorter week is 
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the construction industry in the past has provide 
a sort of shock absorber in that it has always beet 
looked upon as the field where the unemployed 
other industries might be absorbed 

The code as presented provides for a 40-houw 
week averaged over a six-months period wit! 
maximum ot 48 hours in any one week. This 
necessary, say the contractors, to allow tor 
numerous open construction jobs where inclement 
weather will prevent work for as much as a wet 
at a time and even longer. If the industry 1s 
be limited to the 30-hour week, it would meat 
larger number of men on such jobs, away tro 
the metropolitan areas and in camps where the 
must pay board during such inclement weather 
It is also believed that a 30-hour range would 
many instances mean more overtime in the build 
ing trades since there are many operations 01 
more or less continuous nature which would 
hampered by changing operators too often. 

The question of wages is of even greater co! 
Although the code does not provide a1 
minimum for skilled labor, it does provide a mu 


cern. 


mum of 40 cents an hour for unskilled lab 
Labor argues that since the Public Works A 
ministration has already set a minimum for skill 
labor of $1 in the southern zone, $1.10 in t! 
central zone and $1.20 in the northern zone, privat 
construction can do no less. Moreover, since 
30-hour working week is necessary to absorb t! 








unemployed, the hourly wages must be such as to 
provide weekly earnings sufficient for subsistence, 
and the minimums asked by labor would barely 
The contractors retort 
Public 


provide such subsistence. 
that the arbitrary zone divisions in_ the 
Works 


stance, there is a greater divergence in living cost 


\dministration are not logical. For in 
and in logical wages between Boston and a small 
Vermont than 
and Dallas, Texas; therefore, zoning cannot be 
arbitrarily set on the basis of the Public Works 
further that, if skilled 


rates are set at too high a point in any given area, 


town in there is between Boston 


division. It is believed 
more harm may be done in retarding construction 
than any good which could be expected; that it 1s 
more important to get a larger volume of con- 
than to pay a high hourly 
greater earnings tor labor 
achieved if the rate provided a stimulus to con- 
rather thai 


struction rate; that 


weekly would be 
struction just an arbitrary quota of 


hours and wages which would not net sufficient 
work for even subsistence earnings. 

\s for the third problem—representation on the 
code authority—labor states that, inasmuch as it 
will be atfected principally, it should have a voice 
in the determination of policies and in the settling 
of disputes. Such a voice can be exercised only 
by equal representation on the code authority. 
Kmployers reply that the code of fair competi- 
tion and the act itself provides all responsibilities 
to be on the part of the employer and none on the 
part of labor. Employers are required to conduct 
their businesses in a specified manner: they are 
required to pay not below a minimum and assume 
all the responsibility for any 


about by having to conform to such requirements. 


increases brought 
Labor has no responsibilities whatsoever in carry- 
ing out the code provisions and is not even re 
quired to live up to the hours and wages set therein. 
the end of the first 
Many moves have been made on both 


This was the situation at 
earings. 
ides in tactical maneuvering to bring about an 
dvantageous position tor bargaining. One such 
another emplover 
‘roup to submit an opposition code. 


ove has been to encourage 
This, how 


NRA itself. 


bickering went on to the stage where personal at- 


ever, was disposed of within the 


icks were made upon administrators until a new 
hearing was set for November 20. Officially, this 
as merely a continuation of the adjourned hear- 
gs begun on September 6 
\t the November 20 hearing both sides merely 
epeated their charges and counter charges that 
id been developed in the interim. However, these 
vere abruptly brought to a close when General 
‘ugh S. Johnson appointed a committee to settle 
e question immediately. 
This committee was composed of two members 
the Construction League, Stephen Voorhees 
d Edward Harding of the Associated General 
mtractors, and others representing the Asso- 
ited General Contractors, the subcontractors, the 
hulding Trades Employers and the National As- 


sociation of Builders Exchanges: the building em- 
ployers group who had presented an opposition 
code; William Green, president of the American 
Federation of Labor, and Michael McDonough, 
president of the Building Trades Department; 
Donald Richberg, general counsel for NRA, and 
Col. Lea, assistant administrator, representing the 
administration. This committee was instructed to 
iron out all the difficulties and come to an agree 
ment on a code for the construction industry. 

The solution arrived at by the committee 1s not 
known at this writing (November 28), but it is 
the feeling among many of those who have been 
working in Washington towards a settlement of 
the code problem that there will be a meeting of 
minds and that it is almost certain before this re- 
port reaches the readers of Architectural Record 
a solution will have been reached. 

A basis for such an agreement probably lies in 
the proposed area agreement clause contained in 
both the master construction code and the Asso 
ciated General Contractors’ Code. This provides 
a setting up of areas based not upon arbitrary 
geographical divisions but more upon a logical ar- 
rangement according to existing customs and living 
It provides that hour and wage agreements 
be secured through collective bargaining between 
employer and employee, that hours and wages set 
by collective bargaining will become the minimum 
It is probable that arbitration boards, on which 
labor will be adequately represented, may be set 
up in these areas. However, such arbitration boards 
would settle matters affecting labor only and _ not, 
as demanded, by representation on the full code 
authority. 

nce this problem is settled and the 
adopted, there is still much to be done in coordi 
nating the supplemental codes and also in creating 


costs. 


codes 


new subdivisions. The general contractors’ code, 
ii is expected, will have other supplemental con- 
tractors’ codes covering the various fields of con- 
struction such as railways, highways, public works 
and building. 
problem of coordinating real estate codes with the 
construction industry. 
are all subordinate to the immediate one of settling 
differences between employer and employee so far 
as the master code for the construction industry 
is affected. 

The architects’ code, which also has been held 
up pending the settlement of problems affecting 
the master construction code, in the meantime has 
had its own peculiar problems. To begin with, 
there is the problem of a minimum fee. 
itself, does not conform to the general adminis- 
tration policy of preventing price fixing. That 
architecture is considered a profession made the 
matter even more difficult since there is the danger 
that if the architectural profession were treated 
as a trade or industry, there would have to be some 
sacrifice of professional standing. It appears now 
that this problem has been solved by eliminating 
any reference to the amount of fees. 


Following this there is also the 


However, these problems 


This, in 
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Bathing pavilion. 


Air view of state parkway, showing intersections with other highways. 


JONES BEACH STATE PARK ON LONG ISLAND 
HERBERT A. MAGOON, ARCHITECT—W. EARLE ANDREWS, ENGINEER 
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THE NATION PLANS FOR RECREATION 


Excerpts from an address by Harold L. Ickes 
r of Public Works, before the joint annual convention 


City Plannina Ina the American Civic Association. in Baltimore Maryland. on October 9. 


“Tf city planning has been worth while, why not 
vo in for national planning? And that is precisely 
what we are doing in this progressive, forward- 
looking administration of President Roosevelt. 

\We are seriously addressing ourselves 
to the matter of highways. Heretofore highways 
have been more or less of a crazy quilt affair. The 
politician with the strongest pull has been able to 
entice a concrete road into his community or past 
his farm even although from an engineering and 
a social standpoint the road should have run else 
where. When we allocated $400,000,000 out of 
the public works fund for roads in the various 
States we stipulated that primarily this money 
should not be used to build a little bit of road in 
this township and an unconnected mile of road in 
the adjoining township, but to join arterial high 
ways, to connect up main roads already partly con 
structed, so as to work towards a comprehensiy¢ 
and logical network of roads throughout the coun 
try. There has been urged upon us for serious 
consideration from many quarters the building of 
it least one super highway all the way across the 
country from which branch roads at appropriate 
points could diverge. That at least such a trans- 
continental arterial highway will be built in the 
future there can be no doubt, thus presenting a 
problem that the National Planning Board should 
lose no time in studying. 


“In addition to rivers and roads there is a wide 
range of subjects which the National Planning 
Board may properly consider. Questions of trans- 
irtation and distribution and cost of electric cur- 
ent can well come within its purview as having an 
mportant bearing upon community life. Redistri- 
ution of population, the necessity and practicabili- 
of reclamation projects, harbor improvements, 
tblic buildings, the correction of soil erosion, all 
in be studied by this Board to the profit of the 
ition. In fact, it is difficult. to think of any 
mestic interest or activity in which the National 
(covernment is concerned which might not first be 
bmitted to the careful scrutiny of the National 
inning Board. ' 
‘We have boasted in the past of our illimitable 
sources in mines, in forests, in streams, thinking 
all of these only in terms of possible profits. 
have only incidentally appreciated the tremen- 
dous recreational, aesthetic and scenic treasures of 
the United States. ” 
But a new day is coming, a day of greater 
ure for the average man and of more intelligent 
use of that leisure. The tremendous recreational, 
scenic and aesthetic resources that we have must 


| 


a : . ae 
Secretary of the Interior and Administra 


of the National Conference on 


Oo 


be put to their full use. First of all, we must pre- 
serve them for future generations. We have al- 
ready made a notable beginning along this line. 
Our vast system of national parks and monu- 
ments and forests already assure for all time to 
future generations the preservation of the natural 
beauties and wonders and historic values that are 
contained in those areas. But we must create more 
national parks. We must set aside more national 
monuments. We must add to our national forests. 
In doing this we will be working along sound eco- 
nomic lines. Most of the areas that are adapted 
for national parks and monuments and forests are 
ill-adapted for agriculture. Submarginal lands on 
which people in vain have been trying to eke out 
a bare existence can be made to serve a social and 
an economic purpose, while the farmers struggling 
to raise a reluctant crop from sterile soil can be 


moved to other lands of greater productivity. 





PRELIMINARY PLAN 


TOWN » DARIEN 
CONNECTICUT | 


EPH TALMACE WOODRUFF 


This plan of Darien, prepared by Joseph Talmage Woodruff, 
Superintendent of Highways and Bridges, features a network 


of parkways for motorists and trailways for pedestrians. 
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ith roof terrace used as a_ park. 


Desi 


signed by 





Charles Lay, landscape architect. 


Downing 


PARKS AND HIGHWAYS OF LONG ISLAND 


An interview with B. L. VAN SCHAICK, Executive Secretary, Long Island State Park Commission 


hat methods can be used to discourage specu- 
builders to exploit 
njuriously vistas and sites along highways? The 
only method used to discourage unsightly buildings 
djacent to State parks and parkways is adequate 
In the case of the State parks 


lative and others who wash 


oning restrictions. 
ind parkways on Long Island, zoning commissions 
have been established by the various municipalities 

which the Park Commission is developing parks 
of 
issions have adopted adequate rules and regula 


nd parkways and most these zoning com 
ons by zoning the areas adjacent to all State 
parks and parkways for the highest class of resi- 
ential development. 

How the of billboards be 


e encroachment of billboards on areas adjacent 


can use regulated 
State parks and parkways has been handled in 
) Wa\ Ps 

(1) By zoning restrictions. 

2) By a campaign of 
resulted in all of the larger outdoor adver- 


education which has 
tising companies voluntarily removing all 
billboards that were adjacent to any park 
or parkway area and agreeing not to erect 


any new signs adjacent to the State park- 


Ways. 
What are the widths for highways and land 


iped areas? On all parkways a pavement 44 


feet in width is laid out in the approximate center 


of a right of way which has a minimum width of 


250 feet. The areas on each side of the road 





are being landscaped. The minimum width for a 
State highway is now 90 feet. 
How should highways be constructed in general? 


‘This is a very hard question to answer as a whole 


volume could be written on this subject. Park- 
ways are built with an 8” concrete pavement. In 
most cases concrete curbs are also provided. As 


a general policy, we prefer to run parkways in a 
cut rather than on a fill. In the former, we are 
able to landscape adequately while in the latter it 
For 


prefer, when constructing 


is difficult to conceal any unsightly vistas. 
the same 
grade elimination, to run the parkway under the 
intersecting highway rather than over. All bridges 
are of reinforced concrete and stone-faced. 

I hat facilities destrabl, 
for a bathing beach such as Jones Beach? The 
recreational features for a bathing beach such as 
Jones Beach State Park are built around the main 


reason we 


recreational are most 


bathing attractions. At Jones Beach there are 
three types of bathing—ocean, bay and pool. The 
recreational facilities include handball, archery, 


shuffleboard, paddle tennis, sun bathing, ete. 

Are there any unusual features developed by 
your Commission that illustrate the progress made 
in relating facilities to objectives? The only un- 
usual feature is that we try to design and construct 
our facilities on a scale above that which might 
be expected by our usual run of patrons. Experi- 
ence has proven that our patrons live up to the 
higher environment offered them. 
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»f terrace used as a park. Designed by Charles Downing Lay 


landscape architect. 


PARKS AND HIGHWAYS OF LONG ISLAND 


An interview with B. L. VAN SCHAICK, Executive Secretary, Long Island State Park Commission 


Mhat methods can be used to discourage specu- 
ative builders and others who wish to exploit 

uriously vistas and sites along highways’? The 
only method used to discourage unsightly buildings 
djacent to State parks and parkways is adequate 
oning restrictions. In the case of the State parks 
ind parkways on Long Island, zoning commissions 
ive been established by the various municipalities 

which the Park Commission is developing parks 
nd parkways and most of these zoning com 
missions have adopted adequate rules and regula 
tions by zoning the areas adjacent to all State 
irks and parkways for the highest class of resi- 
ential development. 

How can the use of billboards be regulated 

e encroachment of billboards on areas adjacent 

State parks and parkways has been handled in 

WaVs 

1) By zoning restrictions. 

(2) By a campaign of education which has 
resulted in all of the larger outdoor adver- 
tising companies voluntarily removing all 
billboards that were adjacent to any park 
or parkway area and agreeing not to erect 
any new signs adjacent to the State park- 
ways. 

Vhat are the widths for highways and land 

tped areas? On all parkways a pavement 44 

feet in width is laid out in the approximate center 

of a right of way which has a minimum width of 

250 feet. The areas on each side of the road 





are being landscaped. The minimum width for a 
State highway is now 90 feet. 

How should highways be constructed in general: 
This is a very hard question to answer as a whole 
volume could be written on this subject. Park- 
ways are built with an 8” concrete pavement. In 
most cases concrete curbs are also provided. As 
a general policy, we prefer to run parkways in a 
cut rather than on a fill. In the former, we are 
able to landscape adequately while in the latter it 
is difficult to conceal any unsightly vistas. For 
the same reason we prefer, when constructing 
grade elimination, to run the parkway under the 
All bridges 
are of reinforced concrete and stone-faced. 

Ihat recreational facilities are most destrabk 
for a bathing beach such as Jones Beach? The 


intersecting highway rather than over. 


recreational features for a bathing beach such as 
Jones Beach State Park are built around the main 
bathing attractions. At Jones Beach there are 
three types of bathing—ocean, bay and pool. The 
recreational facilities include handball, archery, 
shuffleboard, paddle tennis, sun bathing, etc. 

Are there any unusual features developed by 
your Commission that illustrate the progress made 
in relating facilities to objectives? The only un- 
isual feature is that we try to design and construct 
our facilities on a scale above that which might 
be expected by our usual run of patrons. Experi- 
ence has proven that our patrons live up to the 


higher environment offered them. 
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MODERN 
MOTOR 
WAYS 


The highway, as an artery for through traffic, must 
now be supplanted by the parkway and the free- 
way. Ever since the advent of the automobile, we 
have used roads which are the relics of horse and 
carriage days, except that we may have modified 
sharp curves and widened old rights-of-way at tre 
mendous expense to rescue a doubtful measure of 
safety. The charm of many of our old highways 
has gone, never to return, and the reason may be 
attributed to a lack of intelligent planning for the 
increasing volume of motor traffic. 

Not only have our highways been rendered in- 
effectual as far as through traffic is concerned, and 
the borders of these highways been despoiled, but 
in addition broad areas paralleling them have been 
blighted. Take any one of our famous “Post 
Roads,” leading out of New York City, for ex- 
ample. The lands bordering the sides of long sec- 
tions of these roads have been given over to the 
most tawdry type of building construction to house 
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hot dog emporiums, gas dispensaries and cheap 
shops, and to supply spaces for miles of billboards 
There is little or no evidence of decent architectura 
development and land usage; instead this ribbon 
of blight has either precluded all development 01 
encouraged an exceedingly poor type of develoy 
ment for a width of several blocks from the mai 
artery. Architects should be vitally interested 
preventing the spread of this wasteful process a1 
in the rehabilitation of the areas that have alread 
heen despoiled. We have spent millions of dollar 
within the past twenty years for new highway 
and we have not received our money's worth. \\ 
must stop building arterial highways, as such, a1 
instead construct parkways for passenger cars a! 
freeways for trucks, busses, and passenger ca! 
By so doing, we will not only save money, but al 
protect the original purposes of our built-up street 
and preserve the charm of our winding count 
roads. 





( 


Before 
] 


we 


nd “freeway.” 


definitions 


ennes a 


» further, let me define “parkway” 


of Mr. 


cannot do 


better than to use 


Edward M. Bassett. He 


“parkway” as a “strip of public land 


dicated to recreation, over which abutting owners 


ve no right of light, air, or access,” and a ‘free 


iy’ as a “strip of public land dedicated to move 


nt, over which the abutting owners have no right 


light, 


ilt on 


air, or 


access. 


The 


a wider right-of-way than the freeway. 


parkway is usually 


in the development of it, the designers aim ti 


serve the amenities of the landscape, or where 


lands have been despoiled, to reclaim the area’s 


rmer charm. 
| have said that we can save money by building 


w roads for through traffic instead of widening 


ones. 


A comparison between the cost of widen 


the Boston Post Road in Westchester County 
| that of constructing a parallel parkway a short 


tance 


away, 


but 


serving 


the same territory, 


By GILMORE D. CLARKE, 
Landscape Architect 


WESTCHESTER COUNTY 
PARK SYSTEM 


should prove my point. In 1929, it was estimated 
that the cost to widen the Boston Post Road from 
66 to 166 feet would have cost over one million dol- 
lars a mile for the land alone, whereas to purchase 
lands for the Hutchinson River Parkway, having 
an average width of 500 feet, cost an average of 
$264,000 a mile. 

\ still better example may be cited in the case 
of the Albany Post Road in the same County. To 
widen the Albany Post Road in 1929 from 66 to 
166 feet was estimated to cost $792,000 per mile. 
lands for the Saw Mill River Parkway, averaging 
500 feet in width and paralleling the Albany Post 
Road at a distance varying from one and two 
miles, cost at the rate of $138,600 per mile. In 
other words, the cost to have widened the Albany 
Post Road would have been six times the entire 
cost of a 500-foot parkway. 

One of the finest opportunities within the Metro- 
politan Region to have demonstrated the value of 
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The Harlem Divi- 
ion of fre New York Central Railroad forms the east border of the reser rvati . All lands 


Airplane view of the Bronx River Parkway south of Scarsdale, New York. 


C 
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Fairchild Aerial Surveys 


Airplane view of the Hutchinson River Parkway and the adjoining Maplemoor golf 
course near White Plains and Harrison, New York. The hilltops and broad hillsides ad- 
joining the parkways provide fine sites for homes. Westchester County Park Commission. 
3 : 
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Gasoline station, restaurant and boathouse at Wood 

lands Lake on Saw Mill River Parkway, Westchester 

County Park System. Gilmore D. Clarke, land- 
scape architect—C. F. Lloyd, designer. 
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the “freeway” was in connection with the New 
Jersey approaches to the George Washington 
Bridge. It is to be deplored that the State High 
way Department of New Jersey lacked foresight 
in planning these approaches. The opportunity 
which was theirs to have planned notably beauti 
ful and useful approaches to the great bridge has 
heen lost. Instead of a roadway protected on each 
side by belts of parked lands, there is now an or 
dinary highway with private property frontage and 
the attendant problems of the parked car and hap 
hazard access, the two primary causes of con 
gestion 

It takes little imagination to visualize the results 
it the Jersey authorities had built “freeways,” 
along which really fine housing might have ce 
veloped, protected from the noise of trathe by wid 
marginal areas artistically planted with trees and 

Such a development would have paid 
large dividends, whereas the present situation only) 
tends to create blighted areas with depreciated 
land values. 

the Bronx River Parkway in the upper part of 
New York City and in Westchester County was thi 
first of its kind in the United States. It was the 
first time that a highway had been built entirely 
within the boundaries of an elongated park striy 
The project was started in 1906 and not com 
pleted until 1925. During this period, the public 
in general, and public officials, in particular, had 
to be educated before they were willing to approve 
of this new type of thoroughfare. Many severel 
criticized the scheme as being outrageously costly 
(the total cost of the land and construction was 
about $16,000,000 for a 15-mile parkway) and 
unnecessary. They saw garbage dumps_ buried, 
hundreds of shacks and _= shanties demolished, 
swamps reclaimed, bridges built to eliminate the 
crossing at grade of all important highways, 
viaducts constructed to span the Bronx River Val 
ley, and thousands of trees planted to complete the 
setting for a drive not only useful, but designed to 
take its place in an environment of unsurpassed 
beauty. This parkway became the forerunner of 
others in Westchester County and of several else 
where, notably on Long Island. It was soon learn 
that property values increased rapidly along th 
borders of the Bronx Parkway Reservation, a1 
that the project actually cost the taxpayers not o1 
cent. Communities of fine homes have been mot 
intensively developed along the route of the par! 
way at Bronxville, Crestwood, Scarsdale, Harts 
dale and White Plains. 

\ survey was made recently to determine t! 
rate of increase in the value of properties bordet 
ing the Bronx River Parkway compared with t! 
value of other lands outside of the zone intluenc: 
by the development of this project. The result 
are spectacular. This survey, covering a period « 
twenty-two years (1910-1932), shows that t! 
lands adjacent to the parkway have increased 
value 1,178.13 per cent as contrasted with an 
crease of only 395.05 per cent for those prope! 











reau of Public Roads 


rtesy U.S. Bu 


ies outside of the area influenced by parkway de 
elopment. This means that the lands directly in 
luenced by the parkway gained over two hundred 
illion dollars value than they would 
ive had the parkway not been constructed. The 
urvey further proved that more than the entire 
ost of the Bronx River Parkway has been re 
rned to the County through the collection of al- 
ost twenty-three million dollars more in tax re- 
ipts from this affected area than would have been 
lected had the increase in the value of these 
the same rate as in the unaffected 


more in 


nds been at 
ea. 


ge ove 
Hunting Creek on Mt. 


£ Vernon Memorial High- 
way in Virginia 
J.V. McNar 
Bridge Engineer 
Gilmore D. Clarke 
Consulting Land 
cape Architect 
Bronx Parkway exTen- 
sion, looking ward 


to 
Putnam County hill 


wn 


Westchester County 


Park Commission 


Gilmore D. Clarke 


Landscape Architect 


The Westchester County Park Commission has 
developed a total of 8&8 miles of parkway and 10 
miles of freeway since 1923, a period of ten years. 
The Long Island Park Commission has developed 
the Southern State Parkway, connecting the City 
of New York with the already famous Jones 
Reach, and begun development of the Northern 
State Parkway. The Grand Central Parkway is 
being developed in the Borough of Queens con- 
necting the Long Island Northern State Parkway 
with the proposed Tri-Borough Bridge. In Vir- 
ginia, the United States Bureau of Public Roads 
built the Mt. Vernon Memorial Highway con- 
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necting Washington with Mt. Vernon, George 
Washington’s birthplace. 

It would seem, therefore, that the movement for 
better roads to meet the needs of a travel-loving 
The 
time is not far off when all important centers of 
population will be connected with parkways or 


freeways and the old roads along which we travel 


people is slowly but surely making progress. 


now, between rows of gas stations, billboards, and 
all types of obtrusive structures, will be relieved 
of all through traffic. Mr. Thomas Adams 
said that “Our houses have ceased to be our homes 
It is now more true to say that a 


has 


or our castles. 
man’s city, or his village, and all his good or bad 
environment that extends into its wide environs, is 
both his home and his castle. To give him more 
beauty in the wide surroundings of his home, and 
by giving it, to help him to love it, is true economy, 
because love of home lies at the root of an endur 
ing civilization.” 

The many acres of vacant land bordering the 
parkways I have named, and others yet to be de- 
veloped, area challenge to the architect. The lands 
should first be intelligently subdivided by able land 
scape architects in collaboration with engineers and 
then homes of real distinction designed by archi- 


FILLING STATIONS 


From TOWN AND COUNTRYSIDE*: 
"It is obviously desirable that the pumps 
should not be erected on the roadside 
but on an island on premises off the road, 
so that vehicles may pass in each direc- 
tion, and, standing to receive attention, 
will not interfere with other traffic on the 
road. Probably the ideal site for a sta- 
tion, from the point of view of traffic 
would be in the center of a road as 
shown in Fig. E, the road widening out 
on either side to accommodate one-way 
traffic. The next ideal site is that shown 
in Fig. G, where a station is established 
at the point where a road splits into two 
carriageways, as it may sometimes do 
when it is widened, to save a belt of old 
trees. In both these cases there is no 
interference whatever with any other 
traffic on the road. In all other cases 
there must be, to some degree or other. 
Quite the worst site is at a cross roads, 
as is shown in Figs. A and B. Here the 
traffic to and from the garage adds con- 
siderably to the number of collision points 
which already exists, and if the crossing 
is a busy one the garage is likely to in- 
troduce a highly dangerous state of con- 
fusion. A site at a junction of roads as 
shown in Figs. C and D is also dangerous. 
A position away from the cross roads is 
the most nearly ideal, after the positions 
in E and G. Here, as shown in Fig. F, 
the station introduces only two collision 


points, occasioned by traffic belonging ’ By 
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tects, whether they be large or small, will take their 
places as part of a well-ordered scheme. In the 
New York region, Westchester and Long Island 
attract the discerning home owner, more particu- 
larly because the parkways afford a pleasant way 
between home and city and, as in the case of the 
Bronx River Parkway, it is pleasant to commute 
via the railroad along the borders of this reserva 
tion. 

Parkways have reclaimed and protected valley 
lands, which, under normal conditions, would have 
developed haphazardly with a mixture of industry, 
unplanned housing, and including, of course, gas 
stations, cheap food establishments, and the ever 
present sign boards. Where unnavigable river val 
leys include a railroad, the lands are, as a rule, 
zoned for industrial use, whereas their best use is 
for parkway or freeway purposes. The purchase 
of these valley lands by a public board assures the 
restoration and protection of this natural beauty 
and economically adds to the value of the adjoining 
lands desirable for human use and _ habitation. 
Parkways and freeways are designed to segregate 
motor traffic, so that it will not “blight” abutting 
lands as do most highways, but rather, to make 


them more susceptible of orderly development. 


to the opposite side of the road entering and leaving it. Ever 
the danger from these two points could be reduced to practi- 
cally nothing if garages were deliberately arranged on alterna 
tive sides of the road." 


1as Sharp. Published by Oxford University Press, London 
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A series of intersections of five thoroughfares accomplished with only four bridges and with 
complete interchange of traffic on Grand Central Parkway near Kew Gardens on Long Island. 


PARK RECREATION AREAS IN THE UNITED STATES: 1930* 


An excellent summary of findings resulting from a study of municipal and county parks 
conducted cooperatively by the United States Bureau of Labor Statistics and the 
National Recreation Association in !930 is available in a bulletin bearing the above 


title.* 


The report, which was prepared by George D. Butler of the National Recrea- 


tion Association, contains much detailed information supplied by park authorities con- 
cerning park areas, facilities, expenditures and developments in nearly |,000 munici- 


palities. 


Parks and Leisure 


“Land permanently dedicated to park use is es- 
sential to a well-balanced outdoor community 
recreation program.” 

“The first parks were for passive and semipas- 
sive forms of recreation: today they are also used 
The 
early attempts to provide active play facilities were 
to meet the needs of children; today a large per- 
entage of these facilities are for young pec ple and 
adults. Little or no attempt was formerly made 
to encourage or organize groups to use the parks, 
whereas today many of the clubs, leagues, and 
other groups using the parks are organized by the 
park department. In the early days recreational 
leadership in the parks was unknown; today it is 
he basis for most of the organized recreation serv- 
ice. Formerly the park offered landscape beauty, 
hand concerts, floral displays, and other attrac- 
tions ; today it offers these and in addition oppor- 
nities for participation—singing, playing base- 

all or golf, dancing, skating, painting, swimming, 

te. Not so many years ago the park season lasted 
nly a few months; in recent years the park has 
ecome a year-round recreation center.” 


for a limitless variety of active recreation. 


Highlights of this fund of information are given by the following quotations: 


Municipal Park Acreage, 1930 


“Perhaps the most commonly accepted standard of 
park and recreation space for a city is that of 1 
acre to each 100 population. Because of the high 
cost of land in densely settled neighborhoods, many 
of which were built up before the importance of 
providing parks was recognized, most large cities 
fall far short of this standard.” 

“It is apparent from their reports that 
communities of less than 10,000 people have as 
vet failed to make any provision for parks and 
recreation areas. Nearly 28 per cent of the 448 
municipalities with 5,000 to 10,000 inhabitants sub- 
mitting data in this study reported having no 


many 


parks. It is probable that a large percentage of 
those failing to report also totally lack park 


areas.” 

“There is no group of cities which is apparently 
hetter provided with parks than that of the 25,000 
to 50,000 population group. Only 3 cities in this 
group reported no parks, and the average park 
area in the 124 cities reporting parks is 335 acres. 


*For sale at 25 cents a copy by the Superintendent of Docu- 
ments, Washington, D. C. Refer to Bulletin No. 565 of the U. S. 
Bureau of Labor Statistics. 
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GALLOPING HILL PARK — Union County Park Commission, New Jersey. 


Two golf courses are provided for the first 9 holes, which are usually the more crowded 


and one course only for the second 9 holes. Olmsted Brothers, landscape architects 


<M \, BVORGREEN KHOU. 


: Vue wre eave 
a 


General development plan 
for BROWN DEER PARK. 
Milwaukee County Park Commission. 


A. L. Boerner, landscape architect. 
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field house: (12) music grove. 


tory: (| | ) 


The most marked progress in the acquisition of 
parks during the last five years is found in this 
group.” 

‘A study of the ratio of parks to population 
in cities of various sizes reveals that the greatest 
shortage of park space is in the largest centers 
There is, however, no definite relationship between 
the size of a city and the ratio of its park acreage 
te population.” 

“Even though some cities are amply provided 
vith parks, there are few which are not lacking 
in both number of 
Often in the 
major part of the 


parks and in park acreage. 
cities well provided with parks a 
acreage is in large outlying 
of the densely settled neigh- 
facilities for either 
This need has been 


properties and many 


horhoods have no outdoor 
ctive or passive recreation. 
recognized in many cities during the last five vears, 
nd many neighborhood areas have been acquired, 
ften at 


great expense.” 





WARINANCO PARK in Elizabeth, New Jersey — Union County Park Commission. 
(1) Drive: (2) walk; (3) bridle path: (4) lake; (5) playfield; (6) baseball diamond; 


tennis courts; (8) football and track games; (9) garage and shops; (10) refec- 





Olmsted Brothers, landscape architects. 


Growth in Park Acreage 


“One of the most striking and encouraging facts 
revealed in the present study is the tremendous 
increase in muncipal park acreage since 1925.” 
“An analysis of the recent acquisition of park 
lands shows that the greatest progress has been 
from 25,000 to 50,000 population, 
which group more than doubled its park acreage 


in cities of 
during the last five vears. The group of cities 
having from 10,000 to 25,000 inhabitants showed 
a remarkable increase of 63 per cent. The smallest 
gain in park acquisition was in the cities of from 
500,000 to 1,000,000 and from 5,000 to 10,000, 
each of which groups added only 15 per cent. 


Types of Park Properties 

“A well-balanced system requires not only ample 

park area but also a sufficient number of properly 

located parks of various types providing a varietv 
I ° S y 
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(Above 
tainside 
Surprise, Watchung Res- 
ervation, Mountainside. 
eft) Open fireplace for 


hikers and campers on 


Watchung Reservation 


Mountainside 
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Bridle trails 
\ Watchung Reserva 


+ 


on, Mountainsiaé 








Insts Wong 


the types of properties included 
well-balanced park system are small im-tow1 

parks, children’s playgrounds, 1 ighborhood parks, 
neighborhood playfields, large parks, and park 
vavs. Unless provided by State or county author 
hes, outlying reservations are needed. Swimming 
enters, golf courses, zoological gardens, and othe: 
pecial tvpes of recreation areas are sometimes 
provided in the properties mentioned above, but 
not it may be necessary to establish special 
enters.” 

“Authorities differ in their opinion as to. the 
number, size, and distribution of the various 
tvpes of areas comprising an adequate park and 
ecreation system There is considerable agree 
ent, however, that a greater number of children’s 
playgrounds are needed than of any other type, 
he next in number needed being the neighbor 
ood park and the neighborhood playfield.” 

‘It is interesting to note that the average area 

the children’s playgrounds reported is nearly 
+} acres and that of the neighborhood playfield 
13.3 acres. These figures indicate that park au 
horities are approaching or equaling the recom 


ended standards for these two property types.” 


Municipal Parks Outside the City Limits 


lhe past five vears have seen a great increase 1n 
e number of cities providing parks outside their 
itv limits. One hundred and eighty-six cities re- 
rt a total of 381 such parks as compared with 
O09 cities and 245 parks in 1925-26.” 
“The average area of these parks is 232 acres, 
heating that many of them are large properties. 
hey are frequently designed to provide areas near 
e city where such activities as hiking, camping, 
ture study, picmcking, winter and water sports 
iv be carried on. Not only are some of these activi- 
s more enjoyable when carried on away from 
city. but the land is generally much cheaper.” 
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Winter skating on Lake Surprise. 


Watchung Reservation 


Mountainside. 
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RECREATIONAL AREAS DEVELOPED BY UNION 


Equestrian trail along Lake Surprise. Swimming in Lake Surprise. 
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NE COUNTY PARK COMMISSION IN NEW JERSEY 


Warinanco Park. Elizabeth. at Nomahegan Park, Cranford. 


Warinanco 


Baker 
Cricket at Green Brook Park, Plainfield. Soccer game in Warinanco Park, Elizabeth. 
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Park Buildings 


“Since parks attract large numbers of visitors, 
many of whom come a considerable distance, 1t 1s 
necessary for park authorities to erect suitable 
buildings for their comfort and convenience.” 
“Park authorities are realizing more and more 
the recreational possibilities of their buildings, 
many of which were not designed especially for 


recreational use.” 


Zoological Parks 


“One of the greatest centers of attraction to old 
and young alike is the zoo, a feature which was 
reported in this study by 138 cities.” 

“Recently constructed zoos are characterized by 
splendid well-lighted, heated and ventilated build 
ings and large outdoor barless inclosures in whieh 
an attempt is made to provide a naturalistic en 
vironment for the animals 
natural habitat.” 


suggestive of their 


CHECKLIST OF 


ENTERTAINMENT: 


Outdoor festivals: Easter, May Day, July Fourth, 


Labor Day, Mardi Gras, Christmas celebra 
tions. 
Neighborhood programs: assembly hall; club 
rooms, reading rooms. 

Public services: motion picture theaters. Ros 
trum, sound amplifiers, seats. 

Concerts: bandstand. 

Open-air opera. 

Dramatics and pageants. 

Boy Scouts’ and Girl Scouts’ activities. 

Winter sports carnivals. 

Gymnastics and sports: stadium, lockers. 

Race tracks, whippet tracks. 

Beach expositions. 

\musement park concessions 

Rowing regattas. 

Outboard motor regattas 

Model yacht regattas. 

Model airplane contests. 

Kite flying. 

Playground contests: marbles, jacks, hopscotch, 
soap bubbles, ete. 

Table games: billiards, bagatelle, chess, checkers, 
peg board baseball, etc. 

Hobby shows: dogs, poultry, pets. 

Nature study: 

Gardening: greenhouses. 

Punch and Judy shows, puppet shows. 

Doll parades. 

Playground circuses, stunt contests. 

Outdoor story hours. 

Dancing pavilions, refectories. 

Clam bakes and picnics: fireplaces, benches, tables, 
incinerators. 


zoo, aquarium, aviary. 
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Recreation Facilities in Parks 


“Not only 


games, athletics, and other forms of active recrea 


do the parks provide tacilities for 
tion but also for various cultural activities, sucl 
as music and drama. Fifty-four cities have out 
door theaters, most of them in a naturalistic setting 
appropriate to their park locations.” 

‘Participation in winter sports has been en 
couraged during the last tew vears by many park 
authorities through the provision and maintenance 
of suitable facilities.” 

‘\ marked increase in the number of park 
recreation facilities is noted during the last. five 
vears. There is, however, a decrease in the num 
ber of tourist camps, indicating a tendency on the 
part of park departments, also noted in reports 
from several cities, to abandon this type of facility 
In cities under 25,000, however, many such camps 
were reported, suggesting that there is greater 
need for municipal tourist camps in the small 


cities - 


PARK FACILITIES 


PLAY AND EXERCISE: 


Bridle paths, riding stables 

Hiking, camping. 

Streams and lakes: fishing, vachting, canoeing, 
boating, ice boating. 

Casting pools. 

Swimming: ocean, bay, outdoor pools, indoor 
pools. 

\\ ading pools. 

Ice skating ponds, curling rinks 

Roller skating rinks 

Coasting areas. 

Bicyele tracks. 

Golf courses, practice fairways and cages, putting 
greens. 

(avymnasiums: indoor, outdoor. 

Plavfields. 


\thletic fields: 


Baseball diamonds, cages. 


track and field events. 


Football gridirons, soccer and beeball fields. 

Cricket fields. 

Hockey rinks. 

Box hockey and skiddle. 

Hurling fields. 

‘Tennis courts. 

Paddle tennis courts and ping pong tables 

Badminton. 

Shuffleboard. 

Basket ball courts. 

Handball courts. 

Horseshoe pits. 

sowling greens, cr Muet courts, roque courts. 

Archery greens, trapshooting ranges. 

Children’s playgrounds: 
hopscotch, jungle-gyms, sand courts, etc. 

Doll’s villages. 


swings, slides, rings 








Riding rink at Watchung Stables, Watchung Reservation, Summit, New Jersey. 
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The illustrations on this and the following five pages are reproduced by 


permission from the RECREATIONAL MANUAL, reviewed in this issue. 


DIMENSION DIAGRAMS: FIELD HOCKEY AND LACROSSE 
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BorRo F99Sn.- St PETERSBURG SHurr.e Bornro Cxive. 

Conceetre [7/x.- THE CONCRETE SHOULD BE PLACED IN ZL LAYERS ON @ BED OF 
CINDERS OR GRAVEL. JHE BASE SHOULD BE S”"THICK, /PART CEMENT, ZPARTS SHARP SAND, 
4 PARTS STONE OR GRAVEL. THE /"TOP SHOULD BE PLACED BEFORE BASE HAS SET 
AND CONS/ST OF / PART CEMENT ALD L PARTS SHARP SAND AND TROWELEO 
SrI00TH. FOR BLACK SURFACE USE Z2LBS. LAIIP BLACK TO /SACK OF CEMENT. FLACE 
6- 70” REINFORCING ROOS AS SHOWN FOR WHOLE LENGTH OF COURT. 
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Drawings prepared by V. K. Brown and James O'Rourke 


DIMENSION DIAGRAMS: SHUFFLE BOARD, BOX HOCKEY AND SKIDDLE 
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DIMENSION DIAGRAMS: SWIMMING POOL DETAILS 
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DIMENSION DIAGRAMS: HANDBALL COURTS 
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CENT COVAT. 


















NortTwern SraTtes Power Co.- SINNER? CLS, [7iN. 

















LACH COURT LIGNTED By /2-/000 
WATT BOWL ENAIIELED (TAZ LAR LALIPS 
IN 12 (IYOVALUK PORCELAIN ENA- 
SIELLED OPEN REFLECTORS SUS- 
PENDED BO'RBOVE GRAOE OW 
€ TveuAR sree 35'Po.es (3 
BOOITIONAL FOR EACH PO/ACENT 
COURT. 


Genera. ELECTRIC Co. 
Popemenerpaeerheanssnencnngnemnand ILLUIUNNATING ENGINEERING LAB. 
| SCHENECTADY, /V.Y. 


GIANT /1F6. Co.-7TRENTON, IV: S- 


Oak.Ano, Cat.-Councit Birs, /A. 
LACH COURT LiGnTES BY F-15000 wa 
8S. §2 (1AZ0LAC BHBS (NL * 25/0 
GIANT REFLECTORS, PIOUNTED AT ENDS O, 
NET ON POLES GOTCES ABOVE GRADE, AT 
Bano lk, / POLE FOR EACH AOD'L AO/TT. COURT. 


Cant. Bros.-35/9WIS™ ST NEw YoRK 


LIGNTS (IOUNTED ON 2POLES AS ABOVE OR OO FPOLES AT 
OPPOSITE ENDS OF SERVICE LINES, AT F7,C, DANO F ZL POLES 
FOR EACH ADDITIONAL ADJACENT COURT. 












































EACH COURT LIGHTED BY J-/S500OwaATT 


PS. stanopep .aries in F BOL-/OS§ ox 
JOSE OPEN DIFF UBING FLOOOLIGHTS ON 
F POLES AT BACKSTOPS, ZO'ABOVE 
GRADE OR ZLIGNTS PDOITIONAL ON Z 
POLES OF PO3S/TE NETS /F OFGB/REDO. 

Z (0e@3) POLES FOR EACH ADDITIONAL 


AOVACENT COURT. 


Prte- NATIONAL CO.- CH/(cAco, (Yew York, DETROIT, 
Sr Lows, San francisco, St. aut, Tusa, Boston, Pirrs 8vre. 





49 PREPAYMENT TIME SWITCH TO OPERATE ON ANY ONE OF SEVERAL OFFER - 
LAT Tree CrYccés, ACTUATED BY ODITIES OR QUARTERS, SUGGESTED AS A PRAC- 
T7ICAL FEATURE TO CONTROL TENNIS COURT LIGHTING SYSTEMS. THE SWITCH 
TO BE /NCLUOED (7 THE CONTROL C/RCU/IT OF A PIAGNETIC CONTACTOR. 
Wirw TW/S PLAYERS WOULD PRY FOR THE VSE OF LIGHTED TENNIS COVRTS 
ALTER DARK, PHD THE LIGHTS WOULD BURN OMLY AY BUCH TITIES AS PAID FOR 
BY WE ACTVAL VSER. /r 4S BIPPPLE TO /NETALL AND REQUIRES LITTLE ATTEN- 
Tien. /TF PROTECTED FRO? THE WEATHER BY A GAIALL WATER PROOF £4NCLOBSVRE 
MOUNTED NEAR THE COURT. 


GENERAL ELECTRIC Co, ScHéENECTADY, N.X% 





Nore - 70 B& sovGHT iN LIGHTING: 1, /LLUMINATION OF COURT AND BALL ON THE SIDK AP- 
PROACHING PLAYER; £2, ‘VO GLARE 11 TNE EYES OF PLAYER WHEREVER STATIONED; 3, No oB- 
STRUCTIONS TO FLAY ABOVE Of£ NEAR COVET, WIRING UNDER GROUND; 4, LIGHT CONTROL BY COIN 
BOX OR SWITCH, SEPRRATE foR EACW COURT; 5, SIGHTLINESS, DURABILITY AND ACCESSABILITY OF IM- 
STALLATION. 


DIMENSION DIAGRAMS: TENNIS COURT ILLUMINATION 
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THE FRATIOUS G LAP TRACK 








/LLUSTRATION 


AIPAPTING STPVICARD 
QSTANCE TO AREA 
or [CE AVAILABLE. 
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2 125 * 63.253 - 6@3-3% 
Y 74/5 - z 
45SO + 29 S&S 3% 
| 
| 6 LAPS=//fT(LE — BEOF F- 
b 30.7%O - 80+ 7% 
o 74.394 — 74-4" 
I 73.000 - 73-0” (STANDARD AAS.U 
. 68025 - 68-O%" 
| 
| 260- (|95295 -$5-3R J 
| Mi ans-feas- eee. 
7 25 Fr 
g SO - BAS — 34-o" 
265" — 26°6" 


NoTe- FILL. OISTANCES ARE TO LINES OF FLAGS 

WHICN ARE 2 FEET (NSIODE SKATING LINES 

On Lake Frlacio 
le W¥WW8 ype 372'- OV 

G d z A 





| a The 4OO METER DOUBLE TRACK 


AS REQUIRED By 1.2U RuLES 
RATERS ROAD. B START - 500 m-/ae+ 


i Hts ov 4aNEC-D START -/S00m-3LAPSr 
CE LS E-F Srarr - 1000m-2 Larse 


G-H Finisw ~ Fitz DIsTANcES 


786m, STANDRRO /NTERNATIONAL 
5‘ 9 fe OLrra PIC TRACK. 70°99) 





_— 
——_ ”_— —. .. 


SKATERS CROSS TO CHANGE LANES HERE 
z= 94 he LENGTH oF [TURN /nweR Track 78 5¢m*257-8 ts BuO %" 
ry « @f « Qurere + +-94Z25m+*309-2%"" 


LINE OF Fiacs 13 Ye PIETER INSIDE SKATING Lites 


DIMENSION DIAGRAMS: ICE SKATING TRACKS 
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DETAILS SCALE B* a fh o> 


DETAIL OF SLAB 32 DOWEL 
CONCRETE PING PONG TABLE Sees eackaatres 
FOR OUTSIDE PLAY—DIMENSIONS FOR INDOOR PING PONG TABLES: SS x 9% 


DIMENSIONS FOR OTHER GAMES: 


Game Area Use Area 
BADMINTON 17’ x 44’ (single court) 25’ x 60’ 
20’ x 44’ (double court) 30° x 60’ 


RING TENNIS 15’ x 40’ (single) 21’ x 50’ 
20’ x 40’ (double) 30’ x 50’ 


SHUFFLE BOARD 6’ x 52’ 12’ x 60’ 
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and car-shelters being of 


uniform type permit enlargement of camp for growing demands. 


ROADSIDE CABINS FOR TOURISTS 


€ ICK L 

high| + 4 f the |} din 

A new and ypdly enlarging field) of building 
onstruction has been developing in the United 
States.in response to a need for convenient over 
might shelters for auto travelers. Our vast. net 
work of highwavs has become bordered with cabins 
located at the outskirts of cities and towns or at 


locations with special scenic advantages 


1) OOO 


It than 


shacks” 


has been estimated that more 


for autoists have been erected in these 


The building 
for build 
lhe construction 


locations during the past four vears. 


i these cabins represents an investment 
ings alone of over S60,000,000. 
t “shacks” has been the single growing and highly 
tive division of the building industry during the 
epression vears. So attractive have these cabins 
ecome to the autoist that hotels have tried to ad 
to the 
l‘ree garage accommodations are offered 
One town hotel in 


ust their city accommodations wants ot 


I ivelers 

many of the modified hotels. 
ndiana advertises along the roadway “‘accommoda 
ons similar to auto camps.” Another hotel near 
les Moines advertises “Free Garage. Come as 


ul are 


he advantage of the auto cabins is flexibility. 
ne or many more cabins can be erected according 


the demand for overnight lodging. The cross- 


untry traveler also finds it desirable to “skirt” a 


avoiding heavier trafhc, and to stop in a 


oded grove near the highway. 


wn 


The comforts offered by the roadside auto camp 
Clean and 
Travel- 


re by no means unattractive. beds 


resh bed linen and blankets are the rule. 
rs may provide their own linen and blankets at a 


a sen the single growing anc 
9 industry during the depression year 
saving in charge. Many cab‘ns are equipped with 


cooking and dining facilities. Showers, public and 


private washrooms, sanitary toilets and good water 


are customarily included as conveniences. 


Phe following are advertised features of camps: 


shower; toilets; kitchens; baths; running water in 


cabins ; bedding and linen: dishes ; cooking utensils : 


electric stoves: & 25c extra: dining rooms: 


AS, 


lunchroom; free breakfast: steam heat: writing 


rooms; garage; swimming pool; dancing pavilion ; 
plav space for children; menagerie ; picnic grounds ; 
bathing beach; electric lights; com- 
Simmons _ spring 


golf course; 
munity laundry; no mosquitos ; 


and inner spring mattresses ; beauty rest mattresses. 


lhe American Automobile Association publishes 
an “Official Directory of Cottages, Camps, Courts 
There are over 4,000 separate camps 
the approved 


and Inns.” 
in the 1933 
camps inspected by the Association. 


listing, covering only 


Many of these camps are used by families since 
cabins with two or more adjoining rooms are often 
available. at 
seashore, the cabins are used for week-ends or for 


In scenic locations, in mountains or 
summer vacations. Some of these minimal cabins 
are now being occupied the year round by families 


who cannot afford to live in towns. 


The charge for overnight accommodation ranges 
from 75 cents a night to as high as $3.50 a night in 
de luxe bungalows. In most instances the charge 
for use of a cabin by two persons or parents with a 
child is identical with the charge for an individual. 
Bedding and linen are usually 25 cents extra. 
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CAMP AT RATON, NEW MEXICO 
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urt at Raton, 
5 great a room 
located. 
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Rainier National Park Company 


HOUSEKEEPING CABiNS AT PARADISE, RAINIER NATIONAL PARK, IN WASHINGTON 


aT , 
‘ a | 


a 
Dna eae Od 
-= 3 Soon = 
7 y 9V 7499 ea 
National Park Service 


Dining, sleeping, transportation. Healthful outdoor living with comfort and convenience 
and with lightweight, movable shelter has been made possible by automobile and highways. 
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SUNRISE LODGE AND CABINS IN YAKIMA PARK, RAINIER NATIONAL PARK 





A well organized arrangement of cabins does not detract from the natural setting. 























Everything possible is done by the Forest Service of the United States De 
partment of Agriculture and by the United States Department of the In- 
terior, to facilitate the full use of National parks for the erection of summer 
homes. Individuals and associations may secure special use-permits. These 
are usually granted for an indefinite period but where the proposed develop- 
ment involves a considerable investment by a permittee, the permit may be 
granted for a period of not more than 30 years. In most cases it has been 
found that the indefinite period permit is entirely satisfactory to the per- 
mittee. ot more than 5 acres may be allowed to any single person or 


association. 


“In order that as many people as practicable may be accommodated, tracts 
for summer-home-site purposes, except in unusual instances, are limited to 
| acre or less in area, and term permits run for period of from 5 to |5 years 
with privilege of renewal. Undue crowding between permittees is avoided 
and provision is made for those who seek isolation and privacy. The annual 
rental charge for lands occupied for summer homes varies from $5 to $25 
depending upon the location. Where permits are issued for as low a rate 
as $5 per year, the privilege is given for an indefinite period. 


"No summer-home permits are granted in the White Mountain Forest in 
New Hampshire and Maine, or the Wichita in Oklahoma, all sites adaptable 
to recreational development being held open for public or semipublic use. 


"Detailed information respecting any particular locality or Forest may be 
obtained by addressing the forest supervisors or the regional foresters.''* 


* l'acation in the National Forests. Forest Service United States Department of Agriculture 
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Cabins erected at Chicago periphery to accommo- 
date auto tourists at A Century of Progress Exposition. 
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Kurt B. Florman 


ERICKSON AND COMPANY, ARCHITECTS AND ENGINEERS 
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. Florman 


Typical physician's waiting room. 


MEDICAL ARTS BUILDING IN DULUTH, MINNESOTA 
ERICKSON AND COMPANY, ARCHITECTS-ENGINEERS 
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MEDICAL ARTS BUILDING 
DULUTH, MINNESOTA 


ERICKSON AND COMPANY 
ARCHITECTS-ENGINEERS 
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MEDICAL ARTS BUILDING 
DULUTH, MINNESOTA 


ERICKSON AND COMPANY 
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Garage with staggered tic 


Stores and shops on first 
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Office space in upper flo 


Superic 
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an interior lot 


a commanding view 
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DULUTH, MINNESOTA 
ARCHITECTS-ENGINEERS 


BUILDING IN 
COMPANY, 


Ba dimen Ons: width j |7 6" center ft center ot columns: aeptn ' 23 6 
clear between exterior wall and corridor wall. 


The minimum oponysician s wiTe CONSIST Ot j waiting fr mY) rlose Ina 


RK y Ulli ~ ' s 


examining room accommodated in a half bay. 


The minimum dental suite consists of a waiting room, business of 


. 1 ° : fe 
laboratory ana operating room, accommodated in a halt Day. 


Room dimensions: physician's examining room is 8'3” wide by 12’ deep: 
dental operating room 8’3" wide by 9’ deep; dental laboratory 3'4”’ by 


4'8”. Typical ceiling height is 9 feet. Windows are 4 feet wide and ex 
tend to ceiling. 
Rubber floors throughout except in public corridors and lobbies where 


terrazzo is used. Plaster walls are painted a grayish buff except in waiting 
rooms which are treated in Tekko and Salubra washable fabrics. Ceilings 
are plaster, painted; acoustical materials are used where required. Door: 
and trim throughout are American walnut. 
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View of minor operating room and sterilizing room. 


MEDICAL ARTS BUILDING IN DULUTH, MINNESOTA 


ERICKSON 
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COMPANY, 
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DARK EXAW JOOMS 


ME TADEUSM 


RECOVERY | 


PRESSING XX RY 


LABORATORIES 


Ventilation: washed air supply and ex 


haust ducts in suspended ceiling space. 


Electrical system: conduits in suspended 
ceiling space branch out from a central 
pull box in each bay, feed down in wall 
to room switch and continue to remov- 
able baseboara. 


Plumbing: hot and cold water, waste, 
gas and compressed air piping are car- 
ried through aerocrete floor fill. 
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Dental operating room for children. 


MEDICAL ARTS BUILDING IN DULUTH, MINNESOTA 
ERICKSON AND COMPANY, ARCHITECTS-ENGINEERS 
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WHEN BIDS AND BUDCET DO NOT BALANCE 
HOW TO REDUCE CONSTRUCTION COSTS 


By HAROLD R. SLEEPER, Architect 
Office of Frederick L. Ackerman 


PART ONE 


The architect today is faced more than ever with 
the fact that incoming bids may exceed the owner's 
budget. Costs may have dropped 15 or 20 per cent 
below normal, but the owner's expectancy has 
dropped as much as 50 per cent. People expect 
the impossible, and unless the architect has over- 
ruled insistent demands at every stage during pre- 
paration of drawings and _ specifications, he prob 
ably will have to consider ways and means to pro 
duce savings after receiving bids in order to have 


he work proceed. 


INTRODUCTION 


There are many other reasons why architects are 
faced with the necessity of trimming the cost of an 


operation before the owner will proceed with the 


work. Some of these causes have no relation to the 
ability or far-sightedness of the architect but some 
ot them definitely involve his professional ,qualitica 
tions. In the latter case his only escape from last 
ing condemnation by the owner is immediately to 


find ways and means to correct the situation. 


l. Changes in the building cost index during the 
preparation of drawings. In cases when a budget 
has been set up and both the architect and owner 
have worked with this in mind, and the architect 
has knowledge of costs and cubage rates, the fluc- 
tuation of the building index between the time 
work was started and the bids become due may 
result in a wide discrepancy between costs and 
budget. In extreme cases of this sort no amount 
»f shaving or changes will bring about a balance. 
For instance, a case occurred in this office in which 
the drawings were started in 1919 when the index 
was about SO Bids were called for some 18 
months later when the index had jumped to a new 
high of 120 or an advance of 50 per cent in the 
cost of the building. In the near future we may 
face changes of this magnitude. 


2. Change in the owner's financial status during 


preparation of the drawings. In times of building 
index stability, when both the architect and owner 
ave performed well and functioned harmoniously, 
here exists the possibility that the owner’s financial 
tatus may suddenly change overnight. In other 
vords his budget no longer has any relation to his 
ossible expenditure. Cuts in construction costs 
uddenly become imperative. 


. Architects who are not qualified to build to a 
udget. The breaking-up of large offices has forced 


many inexperienced architects to secure any jobs 
that were in sight. In good times the architect 
who planned too loosely and found his costs high 
was Often able to surmount the impasse without 
much criticism. 
are seldom so elastic as to stretch the required 


‘Today the owners’ pocket-books 


amount. 
to rectify the condition or else bear the owner's 


The architect must suggest drastic cuts 


ill-will. 


+, Owners who fail to set up a budge t, or architects 
who fail to require such an arrangement. There 
are owners who refuse to state their budget and 
inaintain a discreet silence in this regard. It is 
hard to say why they feel that such lack of coopera 
tion is of benefit. Verhaps their changing assets 
and income make them feel that there is no definite 
basis, or perhaps they feel that they may get more 
for their money by such a policy. Of course, the 
type that lack the business sense to think through 
their problem or who are too careless to do so are 
encountered now and then. 

It the architect has lacked the acumen or courage 
to demand a budget, then the responsibility is mostly 
his. In either case the architect is likely to be 
blamed for the difference between the estimates 
and the owner’s unspoken hope. 


5. Architects who fail to check changes and aa- 
ditions or to demand a higher budget. ‘To keep to 
a budget the architect must have the force to 
dominate the situation and to refuse to incorporate 
additions or changes that are suggested by the 
optimism or enthusiasm of the client and which will 
increase the cost. Strange to say, many owners 
approach the problem of sweetening a job in a 
bargaining spirit, weedling and begging the archi- 
tect to give them “just this and that,” as ii the 
architect had to pay for it. If the architect softens 
to these entreaties too often he runs grave risks. A 
frank facing of facts with the possibilities of a row 
is to be preferred. If such changes are required 
by the owner then it is the architect's function to 
demand an increased budget and at least to go on 
record to that effect. If he has so gone on record 
then the task of slicing the bid is one that he can 
attack with some enthusiasm. 


6. Architects who intentionally mislead the client in 
the matter of cost. Whether architects who mis- 
lead the clients are doing so from the viewpoint of 
producing a better piece of architecture or in hopes 
of feathering their own nest, the results are equally 
dangerous. The records are full of court cases that 
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have been brought by owners against architects on 


this account and not all of them have resulted in 
dismissals of the suit. If rebids can be immediately 
taken and can produce favorable results, then the 
architect may be spared all but the ill-will that such 
practice pre duces! 

Savings may be accomplished through elimina 
tion, substitution of materials or methods, or by a 
change in design. Design changes, except in minor 
points, are not easy to accomplish after the contract 
documents are complete. So the list hereafter given 
mentions only design changes that are possible 
without major drawing revisions. [liminations are 
often too obvious to need discussion, so the list 
considers for the most part, those changes that are 
Addenda to the 


specifications may care for the majority of changes 


in the nature of substitutions. 


discussed. 

Suggestions are made with the idea of saving 
without undue sacrifice of strength, durability or 
appearance. However, it must be understood that 
seldom are compromises possible without some loss, 
one way or another. 

The architect's function is to initiate wisely 
changes that result in savings but that do not 
materially damage the final results, artistically or 
practically, and that make it possible for the re-bid 
to fit the budget. 

The ramifications of building are so vast that to 
offer suggestions for saving in all classes of work 
is impossible in one article. Therefore, this article 
is intended to cover country and suburban residen 
tial work and other small buildings in towns or 
country. 


CONDITIONS 


\rchitects become so accustomed to providing long 
and involved supplementary conditions for large 
work that often on small work they fail to simplify 
this section of the specifications. It will pay to 
discuss these headings with the contractor in detail 
for all jobs and see whether or not certain require 
ments are not unnecessary under the local con- 
ditions. 


Temporary O ffice: 

For small work, this building may be reduced to a 
very small shack, lighted and heated, without more 
than a table for drawings. 
shelves, closets, drawers, toilets may be omitted. 


Such requirements as 


Photographs: 


Progress photographs on work of moderate size 
become a financial burden and can be dispensed 
with. 


Telephone Service: 
This service should be installed by the contractor, 
but where local calls are charged for, the service 
may be made self-supporting by the installation of 
a coin-box telephone. 
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Temporary Heat: 


When the exact months of contemplated construc 





tion are known, temporary heat requirements can 
be figured more exactly. Possibly it may be ar 
ranged that the owner will provide fuel and attend 
ance before he moves in, a scheme which may result 
ina sizable saving. If the conditions were written 
some time in advance, possibly the calendar has 
advanced so as to not require temporary set-up of 
radiators for temporary heating; or perhaps pro 
vision for winter foundation construction will no 


longer be needed. 


Cleaning 


Investigate the possibility of allowing the owner to 
do final cleaning of glass. Hle may be able to cd 


so with his permanent staff at no extra cost. 


Samples and Vode ls 


Models and samples are expensive, and if the archi 
tect gives further study to these items, he may find 
it possible to furnish full sizes for certain items 
that will make it unnecessary to require models 
\lso he may find samples of work adjacent to th 
job, or a building which can be referred to in het 
of samples erected at the job. This has been found 
practical in cases of brickwork, stonework, and 


the like 


GRADING 

Savings in respect to grading are so dependent on 
each operation that suggestions are limited to hints 
that may enable the architect to find definite items 
susceptible of revision. 

When spreading of top soil is included in the 
contract, it may be possible to omit the work so 
that the owner's gardener may do it after the build 
ing operation has been completed. In most cases 
the owner has to procure and spread more top sot! 
than is available after the completion of the building 
operation, so this work can easily be cared for 
by him. 

Construction of garden retaining walls may offset 
grading. 

Omission of garden retaining walls and use ot 
natural terraces may result in saving. 

IXxcept for boiler room, basement floor level may 
be raised to provide a minimum head room. 

Sections of basement may be unexcavated and 
first floor built on grade, or only crawling space 
excavated. 

Omit basement steps and provide inside basement 
stairs only. This is practical with oil or gas-fired 
boiler. 


CONCRETE 
Footings and Foundations: 

Retaining walls specified of mass masonry shoul 
be estimated in reinforced concrete. To retain th 
architectural character, such walls may have 4 
brick veneer faces above grade or 6” stone veneere: 
faces where exposed. 











Check all wall footings. Often footings are 
shown on dwarf walls, porch walls, area walls, 
entrance step foundations where the load does not 
actually require more than the bearing presented 
by the wall itself. 

Many building codes require 12” deep footings. 
Check loads to see if on light construction these 
may not be reduced to 8” with a spread of 4” on 
each side. Check actual load bearing capacity of 
soil, 

Check location of bottom of footings with grades 
to discover possibilities of saving concrete where 
footings are now shown below frost line. Check 
up with local conditions as to local frost line. Some 
very sandy soil never allows frost down to the level 
anticipated in the usual loam or clay. 

Footings may be stepped to save concrete in 
foundation or retaining walls. 

In soil free from water, with good drainage, con 
sider substitution of concrete block for poured 
concrete foundation walls and bearing walls. 

Kxamine thickness of all foundation walls. 
Where shallow basements exist, these may be re- 
duced from the usual 12” to 10” or even 8”, if 
lengths of wall are short. In small house work 
10" foundation walls have become quite general. 

Cheapen foundations by use of Lally columns 
and steel girders to support first floor beams in 
place of bearing walls of brick or concrete; or by 
the use of piers and girders in place of bearing 
walls. 

[f brick interior bearing walls and chimney foun 
dations are specified, get alternate on use of mass 
concrete instead. 

If local stone is available, sometimes it may be 
substituted advantageously for foundation walls in 


place of concrete. 


/ loor Slabs . 


Construction and head room difficulties may pre 
clude any substitution on slab construction but 
these may have to be considered. 

Reinforced concrete, tin pan or catenary type 
slabs may be changed to light rolled steel joists or 
open websteel joist types with 2” slab over same. 
In such substitutions the extra insurance premium 
should be considered. The above system should be 
braced thoroughly to prevent slabs that are not suf- 
ficiently stiff. A large saving may be made by 
changing slabs to wood construction. One-hour 
fire resistance battle-deck slabs may be more eco- 


Where 


labor costs are low, consider types of slabs that 


nomical for certain classes of construction. 


employ reinforced concrete rather than steel. 
Areas may be cheapened by changing stone or 
flag caps to concrete. Omit slab floor and pave 
with brick or gravel. 
For porch floors where specified face brick, flag, 
tile or slate, use colored cement. 
Omit fireproof slabs over basement. Use stucco 


for basement ceilings instead. 


Check all live loads to see whether they can be 
reduced. 


Concrete Specification Changes . 


Investigate local conditions as to availability of bank 
sand and gravel, ready mixed. Tests may prove 
that this is satisfactory, at least for mass concrete, 
at less cost than that mixed on the job. 

Where Ottawa or Cow Bay sand is definitely 
specified, look into possibility of use of local sand. 

Where 1-2-4 concrete or better has been specified, 
make tests with local sand, rock or gravel to see 
whether 1-3-5 mix is not sufficient for such items 
as mass wall, footings or machine foundations. 

Omit all waterproofing compounds from concrete 
mix. 

Omit all accelerators from concrete mix. 


Forms for Concrete 


Get alternate on using steel forms in place of wood, 
as in some locations where these are commonly 
used, the wall cost can be reduced very materially. 
Slightly less regular walls should be the only un- 
favorable result. 

See floors for cement finish. 


HOLLOW TILE 
Basement: 


Hollow tile basement partitions may be changed to 
wood studs with plaster board finishes. Use asbestos 
board near boiler. 

Hollow concrete block walls may save over 
hollow tile walls. 

Omit tile walls for stucco and use frame walls. 

Where loads will allow, concrete hollow blocks 
may be used for foundation and bearing walls. 

Omit chimney pots; carry flue linings above 
chimney caps. 

Omit all basement partitions or change to frame 
with boards except around boiler. 

Faience tile walls on hollow tile blocks may be 
omitted and structural glazed machine-made blocks 
with a glazed facing substituted. This construction 
supplies both facing and partition in one material. 

Concrete blocks may be used instead of brick for 
whitewashed exterior walls. 

Get comparative costs of clay tile blocks and 
gypsum tile blocks. 


BRICK 


Brick exterior walls may be made of second-hand 
or common brick and whitewashed, resulting in an 
economy over face brick. If brick backing for 
exterior wall is specified, it may be changed to 
hollow tile backing or double brick backing. Double 
brick has the strength of common brick with the 
advantage of lightness and speed of erection. 
Also, concrete block back may prove an economy 
in certain localities. 
(To be continued in a following issue) 
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Back bar of the Casino at Agua Caliente, Mexico. 
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MODERNIZATION AND ALTERATION 





room of Thomas 


New York 


City. 


Brothers in 


REPEAL OFFERS NEW OPPORTUNITIES 


By J. O. DAHL, Editorial Director, Hotel Management and Restaurant Management" 


Executives in 7,300 hotels, about 25,000 worth 
while restaurants and some 4,000 recognized clubs 
plan to sell wines or cocktails and other alcoholic 
beverages when they become legal. Representative 
members of these groups, when questionnaired re 
cently, stated that repeal would increase their busi 
ness from 25 to 50 per cent, and that the profits 
from beverages would put them in the black for the 
first time in three years. 

It has that half of 
hotels, VO per cent of the restaurants and 40 per 


been estimated over thes 


cent of the clubs have been built during the past 


eighteen years—atter prohibition. Most of them 
were designed tor a dry era. 
Che legalization of alcoholic beverages brings 


new problems. There is a new age of drinkers 
Women cast a decisive vote that can make or break 

business. Their entry into business on a large 
‘ale has compelled business to (a) establish high 
standards of sanitation, (b) ereate more cheerful, 
irtistic and luxurious surroundings, (c) provide 
etter ventilation and air conditioning, (d) install 
ighting that glorifies the face, figure and costume, 
e) maintain beautiful and convenient toilet facili 
es, (f) provide comfortable chairs and lounges, 
g) furnish stimulating entertainment in modern 
irroundings. 

| am stressing the femimine appeal because the 
ast few months’ experience with beer sales have 
roved my contention that generally beer is a man’s 


‘rink. 
ld-fashioned and plain surroundings. 


As such, it can be and usually is served in 
Two of the 
rincipal reasons are that men like this kind of an 
tmosphere and that profit from beer is so low that 


elaborate surroundings cannot be justified on a 
dollar and cents basis. 

The architect’s job in this connection is not an 
easy one. To do a really fine piece of work he 
should have complete supervision of decorations, 
furnishings, signs, menu color schemes, layouts, 
selection of uniforms, advertising art work and 
In the 


rare instances where this has been done, the archi- 


even billboards and exterior landscaping. 


tect and owner have been able to show results that 
have been profitable even in depression. 

\n architect’s responsibilities on a repeal re- 
modeling job might logically be segregated into six 
Deco- 
Many 


of the subjects must be considered under several 


veneral groups: Construction, Engineering, 


ration, Furnishing, Outdoor and Gardening. 


headings, but in most instances these are so obvious 
that no reference will be made to them. 


CONSTRUCTION 


should Modern 


colorful 


hospitality. 
front; 


Exterior radiate 


attractive signs; new 
windows that attract the eye; new out- 


doors that open easily 


marquee, 
awnings ; 
door hardware on doors; 
and thet permit quick, easy entrance and exit for 
groups; use of revolving doors to eliminate entry 
ways. 

Interior: Dance floor (small); added toilet 
facilities with decorative powder room for women 
(spend lavishly for this); abundant check room 
space; wide, long, fully carpeted and _ brilliantly 
lighted stairs to upper or lower restaurant ; flowers, 
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pictures, tapestries, and the like, on stair landings. 
Remove large pillars from dining rooms, but pro- 
vide assortment of private dining rooms that can 
Use soundproof, 
Provide cozy 
Comfortable 





be opened into main restaurant. 





folding doors between these rooms. 





corner nooks as often as possible. 





waiting foyer; reception apartments for party and 





banquet business, consisting of private toilet, living 
room adjoining private dining room. The Wal 
dorf-Astoria has several excellent examples of such 
Possible use of cellar space for night 






layouts. 
club or novelty restaurant. 
hotels, restaurants or clubs may be advisable. 





Roof gardens for some 






Acoustical treatment in busy restaurants 1s es 


sential, even when fully carpeted floors are used. 






Food service: 
rooms, and so on, may speed up service. 





Rearrangement of kitchen, store 
Dumb- 





waiters may solve the problems for store rooms, 





bakeries, wine rooms, which are on floors above or 
Adequate storage space for 





below the restaurant. 





wines and liquors. Storage space for empty bot 
tles. Heavier meals may require more refrigera 


tion space. loading platform for bringing in kegs 







and cases. Space for service and public bar. 


















































Detail of wall lighting for bar room in Res- 
taurant du Relle, New York City. Designed 
by Russel Wright. (See pages 479-482.) 
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ENGINEERING 


Air conditioning: Of great importance, owing to 
more women smokers and higher standards of at 
mospheric comfort in theaters, department stores, 
schools, trains, and elsewhere. Repeal should make 
air conditioning public 
restaurant. 


necessary In every 


k:levators: 
lated. 
speedy and well designed. 


Room service will be greatly stimu 
Passenger elevators must be modern, quiet, 
Dumb-waiters should 
be used from bars to store rooms so that cases and 
kegs will not have to be brought up in public view 
Service elevators must be adequate and speedy for 
quick room service. 


Lighting: Lighting effects for dance floors and 


orchestras. Table lights are coming back. Cozy, 


reflected illumination, tricky lighting will be used 
for bars 


Lelephone: Handy telephone booths that are well 


ventilated. Longer luncheon hours mean mort 


telephone calls. Novelty booths for women. 


Radio: Provision for reception or broadcast 


\Vire for television 





Talkies: Wire 


suitable screen. 









for talking pictures rovide 






linen 


Laundry: With 


hotels and restaurants can profit from laundry o} 


return otf service, more 


eration. 


OUTDOORS 


f Jutdoor 





gardens for sumuner attractive 


SERVICE, 


signs and billboards. If possible, arrange for at 


tractive display windows. 


DECORATION AND FURNISHINGS 


More carpeted areas in dining rooms. 


Comfort 


able, colorful furniture, draperies and curtains 


Decorative lamp shades. Use of more mirrors 


and decorative plants. Spot lights for dancing 
Metal bars, aluminum chairs and composition tabl 
tops tor novelty bar rooms and modern dinit 


rooms. Provide larger tables for silver service 
less crowded rooms are needed so that heavy 
silver service and waiter service will not maké 


dining rooms seem congested. 





\ugment them wit 
conditions 
Question people who are potential patrons of tl 


These are the high lights. 


ideas from people who know _ local 


hotel, restaurant or club you are working 01 
Then make every effort to convince the client tha 
you should have complete charge of architecturé 
construction, engineering, decoration, furnishin 
and the courtless little things which make for 
complete architectural symphony. ‘Then all cot 


cerned will profit. 










































lid 
rf 
ia 


A 


Here are more typical questions and answers: 
What height is desirable for a bar? 42 inches 


What is the size and height of a table for dining 
when liquors are served? A 30” x 30” is quite 
generally used for two-seaters; 36” x 36” for 
three- and four-seaters. Correct height is 30 


inches. 


H’hat proportion of tables to serve two persons, 
four persons and for larger groups It is very 
dificult to answer this question without going 
through the circumstances in each case. A typical 
example is 50 per cent for two persons, 30 per 
cent for four persons, 20 per cent for larger 
groups. Among the larger groups should be a few 


round tables. 


Are alcoves desirable for the café? The ten 
dency following repeal was away from booths and 
alcoves, but the speakeasy has proved that they are 
very popular and unquestionably they will come 
hack. This is especially true in the room in which 


the bar is located. 


Should bottled liquors be displayed in rooms 
where beer, wines and other drinks are served’ In 
popular priced places, yes—in high class hotels, no. 

What location, in relation to the lobby of a hotel! 
ts most desirable for dispensing liquors’ Also re- 
lation to dining room? In order to be popular, din- 
ng rooms should have two entrances, one from the 
obby as close to the elevators and stairway as pos- 
ible, and the other from the street. This makes 

possible for parties and women to enter the din- 
ng room without having to pass people who are 
eated in lobbies and lounges. In some instances 
t is desirable to have a special room in which 
vines and beverages can be served. Most hotels 

gree that coffee shops and popular priced restau- 
rants are not ideal for this service. 





Cocktail bar on the steam 


ship ‘Monarch of Bermuda. 





Ye Old Tavern" in the Lankersheim Hotel in 


Los Angeles. After being successively a barber 
shop, a billiard room and then just storage space, 


it has now reverted to its original purpose. 
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Should fac ilities Tor entertaininent De provi tea Hi zw do hotel men teel about thre destrability oft 





4] 


in hotel room? Only radi sitting or standing at the bar [ft the law permits, 
hotel men believe that it is a good policy to have 
both sitting and standing at the bar 


Ii] ‘ ‘i; Lo Rete tl], , s:yr)} 
bh fiat are he possthilities foo he sidewalk cafe 






This 1s limited to cities in which the clime and sani 











tary conditions locally permit. It is almost im What should be the proportion of space provid. 
possible to keep a sidewalk cate clean unless streets ai a bar for standing or sitting his depends en 
are kept exceptionally clean, smoke ordinances art tirely on the type of service. Seating space would 
in effect and general city conditions sanitary. |i have to be arranged so that it doesn’t interfer 
Pittsburgh one of the large plate glass companies with service to the waiters at the bar, either at th 
has been making arrangements with hotels to take« center or at both ends. Generally people like 1 
out the complete plate glass front during the sum stand around the middle of a bar This woul 
mer so that in effect the hotel has a sidewalk cafe permit service to waiters from the ends of the bat 








‘ 
place agal 











How should the bar and room be illuminated 
IVould you provide a cocktail bar separate fi Indirect lighting, with the use of color permitting 
the bar in the caté This would be possible in a women's costumes and complexions to show up t 
district where there is heavy sidewalk traffic or a1 the best advantage Che best colors, | understan 
exceptionally large hotel In many cases this will re buff, orange and peach 
be advisable in connection with ballrooms, cot 









vention floors, etc eae : ; ; 
I] flat is thre est type oT foo) pre hind and 





front of bar? Several types of floors are used be 









How can incidentals, such as tables for gainies hind the bar: a good, hardwood floor, a hardwo 
e developed in the bar roon It is expected that fioor with a heavy corrugated rubber or leathe 
there will be a minimum of this, in that it decreases mat. and in some cases a hardwood floor with 
the amount: of turnover per table. Rentals are to low slatted platform In front of the bar 
high in most hotels to permit this linoleum, cork or rubber 
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been remodeled t 


BAR AT RESTAURANT DURELLE IN NEW YORK CITY 
PLANNED AND DECORATED BY RUSSEL WRIGHT 
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REMODELED BAR ON SECOND FLOOR 
OF RESTAURANT DU RELLE, NEW YORK 


PART OF RESTAURANT INTERIOR PLANNED 
AND DECORATED BY RUSSEL WRIGHT 
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with 


ound 


V rough wh plaster. Bar: copper and white micarta: glass shelves. Tubular stools b 
red leather tor Collapsible tables with removable tops of cork. Sides of chairs, baseboard 
1nd bottom f benches also of cork. Illumination concealed behind continuous band of copper 
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TECHNICAL NEWS 
AND RESEARCH 


DISTILLERY AND RECTIFYING-PLANT DESIGN 


By JOSEPH D. WEISS, Architect* 


Fourteen vears of idleness have reduced most 
existing plants for producing alcohol for beverage 
purposes to an obsolete conglomeration of build 
ngs and machinery Some distilleries have been 
lemolished, others have been converted to difterent 

an a very few 


continued their existences 


i 


manufacturing liquors for medicinal pur 


A recent survey estimates the total present ca 


pacity of plants originally built for whisky pro 


duction at about 20 million gallons per year. Some 
erain alcohol 


plants manufacturing commercial 


lcohol have a potential capacity for whisky, as 


as alcohol for other beverages of about 20 
million gallons per year, making a total capacity of 
10 million gallons. Work now in progress and on 
the boards will raise the capacity of these plants to 
within six months 


is interesting to know that in 1917, 


150 million gallons per year 
167 million 
110 million gallons the first 
ear and gradually work up to 200 million gallons. 
t is interesting to know that in 1917, 167 million 


allons of alcohol were used in some form or other 


tion will be at least 


or beverage purposes. 

It is true that most of the work around distilleries 
vill probably go to the engineering profession ; yet 
no distillery of important size will proceed with 


*Appreciation is expressed to Stephen J. Kochor, Ph.D., chemica 
gir r, for his assistance in the preparation f this article 


out consulting an architect, partly because some ot 
the buildings do not require special engineering 
knowledge and partly because of the experience 
architects have gained in other industries in space 
engineering and modern construction methods. 
The architectural and engineering work may 
divided into four main classifications: 
enlarging the present distillery plants, the 
storage capacities and adding bottling depart 


ments. 


Reconstruction and = alteration § of 


present plants. 
Design and construction of new plants. 


\Iteration of present buildings or erection of 


new structures for rectifying and blending 
plants. 


Branch warehouses, wholesale and retail dis 

tribution buildings. 
etore prohibition there was a tendency to 
abolish smaller plants and concentrate in larger 
distilleries. Probably this tendency will continue. 
in 1901 1.258 grain distilleries and 
2.478 brandy plants; in 1915 this number was re 
duced to 249 grain distilleries and 240 brandy 
plants. 


there were 


These figures show clearly the tendency 
towards larger plants. 
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GENERAL DATA 





sefore explaining the process of manufacturing 


alcohol for beverage purposes, it is desirable to 


explain the terms constantly used in distillery and 


rectifying-plant design. 


Gallon 


1 U.S. liquid gallon has 231 cu. in 


Imperial gallon The Imperial liquid gallon con 


Wine gallon 


Tax gallon 


Proof gallon 


Barrel 


Dimensions 


I 
a barrel 


Weights 


Scotch Whisky 


vy 


t 


Rye Whisky 


Trish Whisky 


Bourbon 
Whisky 
Brandies 


Rum 


Gin 
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tains 277.27 cu. in. 
The wine gallon contains 231 cu. 
in. 

The tax gallon is a term used by 
the collecting 
taxes. 
whisky, brandy, etc., 100 proof. 
One liquid containing 
one-half gallon of alcohol is called 
100 proof. 


containing fifty 


Government in 
It represents one gallon of 


gallon of 


For instance, a whisky 


per cent alcohol 


by volume is called 100 proof. 


The barrel in which alcohol is 
stored will hold 50 gallons, but it 
is necessary to know that when 
whisky is stored for maturing, 


evaporation and absorption takes 


place and that no exact allowance 
is made by the Government for 
these losses lhe Government ar 
bitrarily has set the contents of a 
barrel of whisky, after legal stor 
age in a Government supervised 
warehouse, at 40 gallons per bar 
rel. 

The customary wooden _ barrel 
used for the storage of whisky is 
34” high, the 
20” to 25” and its weight is from 
85 to 92 pounds empty. 

A gallon of 
proximately 7.8 lb. A 
whisky, when put in storage for 
approximately 


diameter is from 


whisky weighs ap 
barrel of 


maturing, weighs 
480 Ib., including the barrel. 
Scotch whisky is a product made 
from barley and malt. It gets its 
smoky flavor from peat smoke 
used in curing the malt. 

Rye whisky is made of rye with 
malt added. 

Irish whisky is made mostly from 
a mixture of barley, rye and other 
cereals with addition of some malt. 
It is not peat cured, therefore it 
has no smoky flavor. 

Bourbon whisky is made of corn 
with malt added. 

These are distilled fruit 
such as apple juice, apricot, peach 


juices 


or wine. 


Rum is a distillate of sugar cane 
juice or molasses. 
There are three 


tions: 


main classifica- 


Record 


Hhirs 

SWeC asi 
VWethod 

S i} Vas] 
VJot 

} 

Ce) 

High Wine 
Low Wine 


Bonded Ware 


house 


Cistern 


Rectif ying 


Blending 


Compounding 


1.—Holland gin is made by evapo- 
and 

juniper 
coriander seeds and other herbs to 
The alcohol 


in this process is distilled specially 


rating alcohol passing the 


vapors through berries, 


give it flavor. used 
for gin, usually in the same plant. 
2.—British gin is made by mixing 
pre-distilled flavoring extracts with 
alcohol and then re-distilling to 

blending of 


their 


produce a_ perfect 


flavors. These 
alcohol from distilleries. 


3.—Compounded gin is made by 


plants get 


mixing alcohol with distilled water 
and essential oil flavoring. 
Whisk, medicinal 


poses is required to have 47 to 


used for pur 


alcohol and has to 


Jt 


53 per cent of 
be matured for a minimum of four 
years 

Sweet mash method is a term used 
water and veast are 


the 


when fresh 


used with mash to. start 


fermentation 
Sour mash method uses slop in 


stead of fresh water to start fet 
mentation 
The mash which is. discharged 


from the bottom of the still after 
the alcohol is evaporated from 
is called slop 

The 


mentation contains approximately 


grain mash which after fer 
6% alcohol is called beer. 

The product of the first distilla 
tion through a modern distillery 
contains approxt- 


100 proof. 


apparatus. It 
mately 50% alcohol, 
This term is used in old distilleries 
where a pre-distilling process was 
used, the which 
low alcoholic content liquor, called 


result of was a 
low wine. 

\ storage building where whisky 
is stored for maturing under Gov- 
ernment supervision. 

This term is used in Government 
regulations to denote the vessel in 
which the high wine is collected 
This vessel is under constant Gov 
ernment supervision. 

Rectifying is a process of re-dis 
tillation or filtration of alcoholic 
spirits in order to blend them with 
flavoring. 

This is a term used in connection 
with whisky meaning the mixing 
of straight whiskies with spirits 
and distilled water. 

This term means the mixing 0! 
straight whisky with alcohol and 
flavoring or coloring compounds 





and distilled water. This is the 
same process commonly known as 
cutting. 

Imitation This process, with reference to 
whisky, is the mixing of grain 
alcohol with distilled water, color- 
ing and flavoring extract to 
imitate whisky. 

Definition of According to existing Government 

Whisky regulations no whisky can_ be 

marked Bonded or Bottled in 

Bond unless it has been matured 

[It seems, 


whisky 


for at least four years. 
however, that the term 
may be applied to blended or com- 
pounded whisky which is made of 
grain alcohol. 


ALTERATION OF PRESENT PLANTS 


To answer the technical problems involved in 
changing the machinery of an old distillery into a 
modern one is not within the field of endeavor of 
most architects. It will be of value, however, to 
know that the plants which are now devoted to pro 
ducing industrial alcohol are in most cases molasses 
alcohol plants. These require much altering and 
cannot be readily converted into whisky plants. 

The pre-prohibition whisky plants, which have 
not been in continuous use, will most likely require, 
outside of general repairs, a rehabilitation of their 
boiler plant and bottling department and additional 
storage facilities. 

The process diagram prepared for this article 
shows an outline of the main processes used in dis 
tilleries and rectifying plants. As most of the work 
which may be expected with repeal of the 18th 
Amendment will be in connection with whisky 
production, rectifying and blending plants, we will 
treat only these two types of plants. 


WHISKY MANUFACTURING PROCESS 


\Vhisky is manufactured by crushing different 
grain (rye, barley and corn) and malt, inixing the 
product with hot water to form a mash, then fer- 
menting this mash by adding yeast to it. The 
fermented mash, which is now called beer, is then 
listilled and condensed into a liquid called high 
wine. This high wine, which is impure alcohol, 
s then stored in charred wooden barrels for a 


DD 


period of four years or more and the product 1 
whisky. 


OCATION OF PLANT 


\ whisky distillery has to be near the grain pro- 
lucing centers. It should have a railroad siding 
nd an adequate supply of well water. The colder 
he water, the better. Furthermore, the chemical 
uality of the water has a definite relation to the 
uality of the whisky which may be produced with 


BOILER ROOM AND POWER PLANT 


In making whisky a great deal of steam is used. 
It is one of the major manufacturing costs. It is 
essential, therefore, to have a modern steam gen- 
erating plant. To establish a proper heat balance 
is one of the most important problems in a dis- 
tillery. Usually in old distilleries there is too much 
exhaust steam left over which can not be utilized. 
This is caused by the use of old-fashioned steam 
pumps and driving gear which should be replaced 
by electric equipment. The electric generating 
plant is usually located next to the boiler house. 
All modern distillery machinery is driven by elec- 
tricity, generated by a steam engine and the ex- 
haust steam is used for heating water, fermenters, 
yeast tub, drying, evaporating slop and for other 
various processes in the plant. 

Pulverized coal, oil or natural gas will probably 
be the fuels of the modern distillery. The design 
of the power house and boiler room will not present 
any special problems to the architect. 


GRAIN STORAGE AND PREPARATION 


The grain received in railroad cars is conveyed 
either by bucket elevators or pneumatic suction 
pipes into silos which may be built of reinforced 
The prime consideration here is 
The grain silos 


concrete or steel. 
to keep the contents waterproof. 
are usually cylindrical in form and grouped along 
the railroad siding. They may be inclosed in a 
building, but this is not necessary as the silo walls 





Ewing Galloway 


Grain received in carload lots is shoveled 
into grain elevators at the Baltimore plant 
of the American Medicinal Spirits Company. 
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are usually of weatherproof construction. The 
most ideal arrangement, of course, would be to 
put the silos at such a high level that the grain can 
travel by gravity to the crushers and from there 
to the cooker. In most of the plants, however, it 
vill be found too expensive to follow this arrange 
ment and the process diagram, therefore, shows 
the most conventional type of construction. Some 
distilleries use drop tubs with agitators and steam 
cookers; others, specially constructed mash tubs 
equipped with steam coils, for mixing the crushed 
grain with hot water and preparing it for fermen 
tation. 


FERMENTATION BUILDING 


Chis part of the plant contains vats in which fer 
mentation takes place and it usually houses the 
yeast culture room. The yeast culture room is 
where the pure yeast is kept and propagated. It 
has to be of the most sanitary construction It 
should have filtered air ventilation or an air con 
ditioning system; sanitary base, hard = surfaced 
walls and ceiling are essential. All surfaces have 
to be washable throughout. - 
fermentation takes place in the large vats into 
which the mash is pumped and yeast added. The 
tune of fermentation varies according to the proc 
ess used. The Government regulations allow for 
one fermentation in a sweet mash distillery, 72 
hours; in a sour mash distillery, 96 hours; in a 
rum distillery, 44 hours. The fermentation tanks 
in modern plants will be concrete or steel, lined 
with special surfacing materials. Other materials 
mav be found for vats, but the old-time wooden 
vats will probably not be used in new plants. Thess 
tanks will be closed fermenters 1n most cases 1n 
order to avoid infection from wild yeast. In fer 
mentation the temperature of the liquid rises a few 
degrees, but if it reaches 100° F. the yeast is killed 
and no fermentation takes place. For this reason 
old-time distilleries stopped operation during the 
summer months 

Modern distilleries will have air conditioning 
systems which will keep the temperature around 
70° to 72° F. at all times. It will also supply 
clean fresh screened air to these rooms where ut 
most cleanliness is essential. Sanitary base, con 
rete, asphalt covered floors, smooth walls and 
eilings are most important. The carrying capaci 
ty of the floor depends on the size of the tanks 
It usually varies between 400 to 700 pounds per 
square foot. 

It should be remarked at this point that a new 
system has been developed in Europe during the 
last decade for building concrete fermentation 
tanks. This svstem uses reinforced concrete as its 
material and the tanks are constructed in such a 
way that the walls of the tanks are part of the car 
rying frame. There is a saving in story height and 

most economical and sanitary construction all 
iround. Some breweries in this country use this 
new type tankage already and undoubtedly dis 


tilleries will use it. 








The condenser converts the vapors from the still 


DISTILLING APPARATUS 


Next to the fermentation building should be lo 
cated the distilling equipment which in a modern 
distillery consists of a series of continuous column 
stills. Steam enters on the bottom of the column 
and mash enters near the top; as the mash trickles 
down through perforated iron plates it meets the 
steam, evaporation takes place and the alcohol 
passes out of the top of the distilling column; the 
mash devoid of alcohol will pass out at the bottom 
ot the column 
| 


These distilling columns, which look like steel 


evlinders, are from 35 feet to 55 feet high and re 
quire, therefore, a building which is 50 to 65 feet 
in height and has only galleries at different levels 
where required for manufacturing purposes. The 
distilling columns are usually placed side by side, 
they are of considerable weight and, therefore, wili 
have to be placed on direct foundations in buildings 
without basements. 

\fter the distillate passes the columns and goes 
through the various purifying and condensing ap 
paratus it is conveyed through a meter and con 
trol box from which the whole process of distilla- 
tion is adjusted. No open pipes or faucets are 
permitted from the time the mash enters the still. 
The entire system is closed and under Government 
supervision. From here the distilled high wine 
passes into tanks called “cisterns” located in a 


separate building. 
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The construction of the room where the dis- 
tillery apparatus is located has to follow strict Gov- 
ernment regulations. Windows and doors have to 
be equipped with 
shutters. 


approved locks, grilles and 


CISTERN BUILDING 

The receiving cisterns, which are under Govern- 
ment control, have to take care of at least two days’ 
production. 
only have one door and the lock on this door is a 


The building housing the cisterns can 


Government lock which cannot be opened by any 
one except the Government “storekeeper.” The 
construction of the walls, ceilings and floors is 
described in detail in the Government regulations. 
Modern distilleries will have concrete floors in these 
rooms and brick walls. All windows have to be 
equipped with iron bars and shutters which lock 
from the inside. Even the hinges have to be fast 
ened from the inside as provided in Regulation 8 
issued by the Bureau of Prohibition. The con 
struction of the “cistern” itself is also governed by 
these regulations; it has to be securely covered 
\ny opening on the cistern has to be equipped with 
a door and lock Every faucet has to have a Gov 
ernment lock. The construction of the building 
under such strict Government regulations will 
leave very little freedom to the designer. This room 
has to be large enough to provide for a barrel filling 
machine as the high wine is put in barrels in here 
before it is taken to the bonded warehouse for 


maturing 

BONDED WAREHOUSE 

This part of the plant will not present any special 
problem to an architect accustomed to industrial! 
construction. It is usually a building with gal 
leries only and racks on which barrels are stacked. 
These racks may be of wood, steel or concrete. 
They have to be constructed in such a way that 
there should be free circulation of air around the 
barrels and that they should not damage the bar 
Constant 
It is most 


rels. Sharp corners are to be avoided. 
temperature and humidity are desirable. 
likely that air conditioning will be resorted to in 
modern bonded warehouses where a constant tem 
perature of between 85° to 90° F. will be main 
tained. The weight can easily be computed trom 
the data in the first part of this article. The bar 
rels are usually stored one on top of the other with 
an aisle in between. The height of this warehouse 
is immaterial, but, of course, necessary hoisting ap- 
paratus or elevators have to be provided. 

The design of this building is also governed 
by Federal regulations. It has to be separate from 
the distillery. Windows, doors or openings have 
to be equipped with Government locks. More than 
any other part of a distillery this building should 
be provided with an automatic sprinkler system as 
its contents are very highly inflammable. 


BOTTLING DEPARTMENT 
After the whisky leaves the Government warehouse 
it will be transferred in barrels to the bottling de- 
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partment where automatic machinery will wash 
the empty bottles, fill them, cork or crown them 
and label them. A cartoning machine will seal the 
cartons in which the bottles are placed. Some dis- 
tilleries, ot course, will use wooden cases. The 
bottling department should be a multi-storied build- 
ing fully conveyerized and laid out so that handling 
may be reduced to the minimum. The shipping 
department should be a part of this building. 


AUXILIARY BUILDINGS 


Outside of the manufacturing buildings enumerated 
above, there are other adjuncts to a modern dis 
tillery which require architectural service. 


SLOP EVAPORATOR AND PRESS BUILDING 


Slop is a by-product which formerly was of littl 
value, but now is treated by modern evaporation 


processes and pressed to produce a valuable cattle 


food. The mechanical equipment of this building 
will govern the architectural features. 


COOPERAGE SHOP 


Not only is a large portion of the whisky shipped 
out in barrels, but all of it is stored for a number 
of years in barrels; therefore a great quantity of 
barrels are needed. Some distilleries will make 
their own barrels, and every one will repair its 
stock. A cooperage shop is just an ordinary fac 
tory. In the case of repair work, hand labor is 


employed almost exclusively, outside of small 


machines, such as a hoop driver, branding ma 


\ fic oT 


load of 150 pounds is adequate in this department. 


chines, etc., which are of no consequence. 


COST OF BUILDING DISTILLERIES 


It is very difficult to give any cost approximation 
of distilleries. In general it may be said that an 
average of $100 to $150 per proof gallon capacity 
per day would be a safe figure for the entire dis 
including buildings and machinery 


The build- 


warehouse 


tillery 
without land, railroad siding, well, etc. 
ings may be approximated as follows: 


plant 


buildings 22 cents per cubic foot, all other buildings 
25 cents per cubic foot without equipment. 


BRANDY PRODUCTION PLANT 


These plants, as shown on the process diagram, use 
only a part of the processes of the whisky distillery. 
The details of the machinery are different and Gov 
ernment regulations limit the design of the build 
ings. All the essential parts of a whisky distillery 
are a part of a brandy plant with the exception of 
the grain storage and preparation equipment. The 
raw materials with which a brandy plant starts are 


usually fruit juices. 


RECTIFYING PLANT 


\ rectifying plant gets its alcohol from a distillery 
and in some cases purifies it by a re-distilling or 





hltering process. It usually makes its own extracts 
for the manufacturing of high-class liqueurs or 


gin which are made by re-distilling the alcohol with 


The Government regulations require 


flavoring. 
that such a plant has to be at least 600 feet away 
from a distillery ; otherwise the Government regu 
lations are not so strict as in the case of a distillery 

\rchitectural considerations for such a plant are 
about the same as for distilleries. It should have 
fireproof construction and be located near a rail 
road siding. The stills used in rectifying plants 
are usually small and, therefore, it 1s not necessary 


to have high buildings. 


BLENDING AND COMPOUNDING PLANTS 


(hese plants are usually smaller in dimension and 
they are not allowed to have any distillery appa 
ratus. They have to get their alcohol material from 
listilleries under Government supervision and are 
not allowed to re-distill the alcohol or filter it in 
such a way that the process would change the 
hemical stability of the material. The buildings 
should be fireproof. Since blending plants are 
usually smaller they probably will not use the high 
speed bottling machinery which the other two types 


of plants require. Rectifying, blending and com 


of bottling opera- 
Metal tanks on lett 
the whisky to be 
In foreground 
2s are washed and 
After bei 


D 


inal Spirits 


pounding is sometimes done in the same plant, in 
which case the Government classifies it as a recti- 
tying plant for license tax purposes. 


GENERAL NOTES 


It is essential to know that whisky contains tannic 
acid. Only materials which are neutral to tannic 
acid should be considered for containers, pipe lines 
or parts of any handling equipment, such as pumps 
and valves, etc. 

\ll plants handling alcohol are potentially very 
They have to be equipped with 
Large plants should be di- 
vided into fireproof sections by the erection of di- 


great fire hazards. 
spriukler protection. 


vision walls with fireproof doors. 

Any plant which produces alcohol for consump- 
tion as beverage should be considered as a high- 
class food factory. It is not necessary to enumer- 
ate the principles of designing a sanitary building 
except to remark that the use of wood in any form 
should be avoided as much as possible unless eco- 
nomic considerations require it. 

In laying out a building, it should be borne in 
mind that a gravity system of handling materials 
is most essential and for this reason a multi-storied 
building is usually preferable. 
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STATISTICAL REVIEW OF PWA ALLOTMENTS 


By L. SETH SCHNITMAN, Chief Statistician, F. W. Dodge Corporation 


Her with is presented a table of allotments made 
by PWA to November 206, 


date the tabulation given in the November issue. It 


1933, bringing up to 


will be seen on comparison between the two tables 
that in the period from October 21 to November 
26 an increase in allotments amounted to about 
$780,000,000 so that by the latter date total allot 
ments aggregated $2,827 989,538 out of the author 
ized total of $3,300,000,000 leaving only $472,010, 
162 to be allotted. 

Of the allotments to November 26, something 
more than 20 per cent was for building construction 
and if deductions be made for the statutory allot 
ments to the Farm Credit Bureau and for naval 
construction, almost 25 per cent of the remaining 
allotments were for buildings as apart from civil 
engineering projects. 

It is of significance to note that though less than 
half a billion dollars remain to be allotted under the 
original authorization, applications on file for all 
types of projects at the PW A, as vet unacted upon, 
approximate —$3,000,000,000. The recent an- 
nouncement from Warm Springs concerning the 
Administration's desires for increased appropria 
tions from the incoming Congress for a further ex 
tension of the Public Works Program is of in 
terest, too, for it is probable that should such 
authority be granted a relatively larger proportion 
of new allotments may go for building purposes 
than was the case in recent allotments. Should the 
program be extended by Congress, there 1s every 
indication that housing projects of the low-cost and 
slum-clearance variety will receive increased atten 
tion: it is this class of building for which large 


social and economic demand exists. 


FEDERAL PROJECTS 


$100,000 OOO 
50.000 OOO 
238,000,000 


Farm Credit Bureau ( Statutory 

rennessee Valley Authority.... 

Naval Construction (Statutory 

Civilian Conservation Corps (Land 
purchase ) 20,000 000 

Civilian Conservation Corps 
provement ) 301,037,315 

Subsistence 
tory ) 

\rmy Housing 

Coast Guard 

Sea Coast Defense .. 

Naval Yards & Docks 6 

Civil Works Administration. . . 

\dministrative Expenses (PWA; 
NR \ ; Ss..) 

Highways, Secondary 
Forest Roads and Trails, 
Improvements 


25 000 000 


24.83. 
7 OOO OOO 
22,810,552 


$00,000,000 


8,910,731 
Highwavs, 
Street 
$54.680.650 


$33. 1SS,¢ SS 
71.601 ) OOO 
230,306,308 


Irrigation 

Dams and 

Rivers and Harbors = 

federal Departments (physical im 
provements not specified ) 

federal Departments (physical im 
provements specified ) ear 98,245,517 

020,858 


3, 

> "ec 
Dod 5 O00 
) 


59,826,514 


\laska and Insular Possessions 
Hospitals and Institutions 

Schools and Colleges ... ‘ 2 407 656 
White House 6,000 
Storm Damage 883.785 
2 800,000 


Libraries 


$2,215,493. 


NON-FEDERAL PROJECTS 


$42,924, 


$5.305.2 


Waterworks (167 projects ) 
Sewers (140 projects ) 
Streets and highways (33: 
projects ) ey 38,476, 
Schools (101 projects ) 

Other buildings (64 projects ) 
Hospitals (37 projects ) 

Bridges and structures (31 project 
Housing (20 projects ) 

Power (18 projects ) 

Recreation (7 pre jects ) 
Miscellaneous improvements 
proyects 


POTAL (751 


proper ts) 


LOW-COST HOUSING AND 
ANC] 


Low-Cost Housing S48. 247.958 
Federal Housing 
(Clearance ) 100,000 000 


$148,247, 


RAILROAD PROJECTS 


} 


otal Allotments $135,000, 


R bE 


l‘ederal lie stale 

Non-Federal See: ; 

Housing (low-cost and slum clear 
ance ) 


Railroads 


$2,827 989,538 
$72,010,462 


Total to Nov. 26, 1933 
Total vet to be allotted 


. .$3,300,000,000 


Total Authorized 








FOR WALLS 
IMPRESSIVE 


Whether your plans concern a building just going 
up, or one that has been up a long time and de- 


serves some modernizing, you will find Zenitherm 


an ideal material for walls. It is smooth 
to the touch, faintly mottled in appear- 
ance .. . durable as stone, yet it has 
warmth and resilience. A high degree 
of fire-resistance and insulation are an 
important part of the Zenitherm story. 
Naturally, it is easy to handle, since it 
can be sawed or cut like wood. This 


fine-looking material is equally suitable 


zenitherm 


RUCTURAL GYPSUM CORPORATION, 





NEW OR OLD, 


MODEST 


for large public buildings or modest homes. Note 
some of the many places where Zenitherm 1s already 


contributing a clean, modern atmosphere: schools, 


theatres, store fronts and windows, 
churches, apartment lobbies, police and 
railroad stations, office floors and cor- 
ridors, private dwellings (sun rooms, 
foyers, game rooms, bathrooms), 
dairies, beauty shops. It is an almost un- 
limited list, for Zenitherm is essentially 
adaptable and the beauty it lends 


to an interior is universal in appeal. 


FIFTH AVENUE, NEW 


A Unit of American Cyanamid Compan) 


YORK 





“Good morning, Mr. Wagner. I'd like to 


“Hello, Mr. Watson. That's fine. I was 


Salesman: 


Architect: 


HEN a salesman uses a Dodge Report 
praise him! 


Because then you will know that he has 
taken the trouble to find out about your 
requirements before calling on you. 


He knows what job to talk about. He’s had 
an opportunity to think about the applica- 
tion of his product to your job. 


He’s using a means of saving his time and 
your time. He’s far better equipped to get 
down to business—to tend strictly to it— 
and to be of far greater service to you. 


Then, too, you'll know that his firm has 
gone far to eliminate the costs and bothers 


F.w. DODGE 


I 


CORPORATION 


ING PROJECTS IN THE 37 


AN ADVANCE NEWS SERVICE ISSUED DAILY ON BUILDING 
STATES 


talk to you about the flooring for your new school.” 


just thinking about those floors.” 


of wasteful, useless and ill-timed sales calls 
which have to be paid for in every bid. 


Also it is reasonable to suppose that the 
company which reduces its cost of unsuc- 
cessful calls to a minimum usually has a 
better product for the same money or the 
same quality for less money. 


It is a matter of interest to know what goes 
into the making of a price—wasteful sales 
practice always means too little quality or 
too high a price. 


Welcome the Dodge Reporter. Give him 
news of your work and in that manner time 
and money will be conserved by all. 


Dodge Construction Reports 


AND ENGINBER- 
MOUNTAINS 


EAST OF THE ROCKY 


F. W. DODGE CORPORATION, 119 WEST 40th ST., NEW YORK 
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EXCEPTIONAL STRENGTH 
plus LOW INSTALLATION COSTS 


Bunpme for quality is one thing—doing it high yield point steel. Second—it is easy to 
at a reasonable cost is another. In Concrete handle, which results in low installation 


Floor Arch Reinforcement—either cinder or costs. Third—its superior quality is the re- 


sult of over 100 years of wire making ex- 
stone—American Steel & Wire Company Y g 
; ‘ perience. Constantly uniform, and offering 
Wire Fabric offers exceptional economy and 
many other advantages that you will wish 

service aavantages. First—it is qe 
service advantages. First—it is made of Cold to know about in detail. Interesting informa- 
Drawn Wire—and this means exceptional tion is available—and will be forwarded 


strength through the close distribution of on request. 


AMERICAN STEEL & WIRE COMPANY 


LA a5d ae NS) ae 


THE STEEL BACKBONE OF CONCRETE 








AMERICAN STEEL & WIRE COMPANY 
208 South La Salle Street, Chicago SUBSIDIARY OF unrren IRS stares STEEL CORPORATION mute State Bldg., New York 
94 Grove Street, Worcester AND ALL PRRCIPAL COTES First ween Bank Bldg., Baltimore 


Pacific Coast Distributors: Columbia Steel Company, Russ Building, San Francisco Export Distributors: United States Steel Products Company, New York 
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BUILDING TRENDS AND OUTLOOK 


By L. SETH SCHNITMAN, Chief Statistician 


Th Federal progr: ) stimulate construction | 
brought sizabl uilts it recent _montl IM MATERIAL PRICE MEASURING ROD* 
pril of this vear, almost without interruption, pu 


October this 


‘ astern states in DLs 
OOO OOO over septen ber and Wa im IX Tl - F. Ww. Dodge Corporation Composite Prices 
is the total of such , ted i1 pri as Indicated in Explanation— 
classes of construction, 
financed and privately-financed, the October 
e 37 eastern states amounted 


] 


h 
his is a larger volume than has 


tract record in t 
$145,367,200. 
been reported in any month since November, 1931, 
with the single exception of the May, 1932, total, 
which exceeded the October, 1933, total by less 


than $1,000,000. It is of equal interest to not 


“ 
that the October total was 35 per cent greater than 
the figure of $107 ,2 
1932, and was about 18 per cent ahead of the total 
of $122,549,400 recorded in September of this year. 


Contemplated construction of all descriptions re 


73,900 reported during ( ’ctober, 


ported during October for the 37 states amounted 
to $886,627 ,300 as compared with $846,726,700 in 
September and only $132,802,400 in October of 
last year. This large increase in newly-planned 
construction portends an increase in contracts. 





A NEW PROTECTION 
FROM CORROSION 


---@nd at a nominal cost/ 


to resist the destructive action of waters and solutions that rust, 


a is a highly-improved cement lining, developed primarily 
corrode, or otherwise attack unprotected metal pipe. 


DuRoLiINeE Pipe, therefore, combines exceptional resistance to corrosion 
and tuberculation, with the strength, convenient joints, and _ other 
desirable features of steel pipe — and at a price that offers no handicap 
to its general use. It is particularly suitable for hot- and cold-water 
supply lines in office and public buildings, hospitals, schools, and_resi- 
dences; and for underground mains and distribution lines, salt water and 
drainage lines, and similar services where corrosion is unusually severe. 
A new bulletin describes in detail the development and proved service- 
ability of DurRoLiNe Pipe. . . . Write for it! 


NATIONAL TUBE COMPANY : Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Section of National DUROLINE Pipe coupling and 3° . : 
joint. (Note special highly corrosion-resistant Subsidiary of United States Steel Corporation 


joint compound on end of pipe and on threads.) 


NAT.I1 ON A‘L 


DUROLINE PIPE 





MATERIAL PRICES, BUILDING WAGE RATES AND BUILDING COSTS COMPARED 


1926 Monthly Average 100 
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Built-in conduit connects five telephone outiets in the residence of Mr. Walt Disney, 4053 Woking Way, Los Angeles, California. 
There is a sixth outlet beside the swimming pool. F. 





SIX TELEPHONE OUTLETS 





Scott Crownurst, Los Angeles, was the architect. 


i N Ri \ ea 


THE HOME OF MICKEY MOUSE! 


Hicu above Los Angeles. is the handsome new home 
of Mr. Walt Disney, creator of Mickey and Minnie 
Mouse. those inimitable, international movie stars. Its 
telephone arrangements were pre-planned and built-in. 

There are two telephone outlets on the first floor. 
three on the second, and another beside the swim- 
ming pool (not shown in picture or plans). Strateg- 
ically placed, the six outlets save time and steps for 
all the household. No 


rushing upstairs or 





down. Telephones are always close at hand... 





with complete privacy for private conversations. 
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Telephone conduit, included in walls and floors dur- 
ing construction, conceals all wiring and assures free- 
dom from most types of service interruptions. New 
outlets can easily be added, or old ones moved, if and 
when the need arises. 

Telephone convenience is a natural, necessary fea- 
ture of modern, livable homes. Telephone companies 
maintain trained staffs to assist architects in developing 

efficient telephone arrangements. There is no 


%, charge whatever. Just call the local Business Office 


and ask for “Architects? and Builders’ Service.” 
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WAGE SCALES IN THE BUILDING TRADES 


Information Furnished by National Association of Builders Exchanges and Compiled by Division of Statistics and Research, 
F. W. Dodge Corporation, as of November, 15, 1933 
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Akron $1.00 $1.25 30.45 $9.70 $0.70 $0.75 $0.70 $0.60 $0.60 $0.40 °$0.8742$0.65 °$1.00 $0.6245 $80.85 $0.80 $0.80 $0.80 $0.85 °$1.25 *$1.25 °$0.5 
1.25 3.30 ow bt 35 25 1.00 30 90 1.00 
Atlanta 1.00 1.40 45 0 1.25 1.10 1.00 1.85 1.25 35 1.25 75 1.25 45 1.25 80 80 1.00 1.25 25 1.25 4( 
S aman emeetnees 7 ~ a ' fs 20 a SU = apne _—~ , - nog ' = 
Baltimore 1.00 *1.00 1.00 65 %1.00 “150 *1.25 °1.37!6 °1.37! 39 8 =6°1.25 *90 *1.25 1.00 *1.00 75 75 = *1.1214 91.00 1.00 25 
Boston 1.25 *1.30 70) *L.17%o 1.1794 °1.25)) OL7's) 1.20 9.20.2—— 709.25) 91.1299 91.3794 9.95 91.25 91.1796 81.05.1746 1.25 91.30 = 1300~—9 
Buffalo 1.00 = *1.12! *1.00 9) *1.00 1.00 1.1214 1.1215 .5) 1.00 *1.00 1.00 1.00 0 1.00 1.00 "1.00 *1.12',) 1.183 





















Chicago 1.3714 1.50 8244 1.3144 1.31% 150 131% 1.31% 1.35 8216 °1.3714 141 91.3734 8834 1.3714 1.3744 1.40 1.37144 1.3714 1.5 1.3714 1 
OU ak ~ - : 
Cincinnati* 1.15 70 «1.20 1.0244 1.25 1.25 1.25 1.25 45 1.31% 1.15 1.37% .70 = 1.25 9214 1.0714 1.071% 1.1215 1.90 1.00 





Cleveland* 1.21%5 1.25 1.1244 1.1244 1.3734 1.12% 1.25 25 72 ) 1.04 1.25 1.25 1.15 1.37%% 1.12% 25 25 s 











Columbus 1.00 1.30 .62% 80 80 1.00 1.15 1.25 1.25 40 1.00 SO 1.00 62 100 SO 1.00 SO 1.00 ris) 1.25 
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10.50 19.00 50 8.00 10.00 *11.0¢ 10.00 10.00 moo 5 10.00 “O00 *10.00 * 50 200 8 00 100 *10.00 12.00 10.00 *°12.00 +@ 75 




































Dayton* 1.25. 1.30 80 1.00 115 loo 1.25 1.35 1.35 35. +110 1.00 1.25 8) 1.15%) .85 1.00 1.00 1.15's 1.30 1.50 é 
12.00 6.50 10.00 10.00 10.00 10.00 $0002~C*~*~* «00 + .00 12.00 
Denvertt 9.00 *13.00 7.00 10.00 11.00 11.00 10.00 11.00 11.00 5.00 11.00 *10.00 12.00 7.00 11.00 8.00 8.00 9.00 950 13.00 10.50 62 
Des Moines 1.00 1.25 65 1.00 1.00 1.00 41.00 1.00 1.00 55. 1.00 1.00 1.25 7501.25) sd.2%— 1.12%9 1.12% 1.25 1.50 = 1.25 SI 
55 .80 70 1.25 .60 1.00 1.00 50 SO 1.00 70 1.00 70 80 80 1.25 1.25 1.00 
Detroit 1.3744 1.25 max. .60 1.00 90 1.40 1.00 %” 1.25 55 1.37\6 1.00 25 80 1.50 90 1.00 1.00 1.50 1.50 25 Rf 

















Duluth 100 1.00 0 80 80 1.00 80 1.00 50 80 80 1.00 70 1.00 70 1.00 85 1.00 1.00 1.00 
= — ~alis 45 = ” : non 60 ~ ~ : = = AO aaa 40 7 ; a st) io st = { 
Erie 1.00 50 80 80 *1.00 90 80) ”) 35 ” 70 1.00 50 1.00 60 ”) ” *1.00 1 go 

































Grand Rapids 80 1.25 40 60 65 90 75 80 1 00 5 80 60 0 40 90 50 70 70 90 1.25 1.25 
Houston ; — “4.00 2s io 75 l 00 756~—CGt 00. 1co 5 62 1.00 100 5 1.00 1.00 1.00 1 
= a wire 7 a = 7 40 mH 
Indianapoli 1.3214 1.6214 0) 2916 1.1715 1.50 137% 145 1.45 45 1.3714 1.25 1.5715 1.00 1.00 0 1.2714 1.2214 1.50 1.6215 1.50 
Kansas City ~ 90 132t5 80 100 1.00 1.00 100 100 1.00 #60 1.08 1 106 80.1 216 1.00 1.00 1.12by 12 
Los Angelestt 10.00 800 600 7.00 800 7.00 800 9.00 1000 4.00 10.00 700 9.00 6.0) 900 7.00 700. 800 10.00 S00 6.00 
9 : — — i = .25 a ~ 1 nn ais oe 
Louisville 1.12'4 1.00 50 80 1.00 1.00 1.00 1.00 1.00 35 1.12% .9 1.00 50 1.12 50 85 85 1.12'4 25 1.00 








Memphis 1.00 1.3734 50 50 50 1.00 1° 15 75 20 1.00 75 1.25 50 25 40 1.1 1.1244 °1.25 1.37% 1.25 






Milwaukee - 1.00 1.00 75 9214 1.00 1.25 1.00 1.05 1.05 60. 1.00 1.00 1.00 » 1.00 1.00 " 92lg 1.00 1.00 1.00 








Minneanoli 1.00 1.00 80 80 1.01 Rf 90 1.0 45 85 80 1.0 70 1. 70 0 80 1.00 1.10 1/ 
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New Haven* . 1.20 1.0614 150 1.0614 1.0814 1.20 1.°0 
65 33 2 . ~ : 35 75 1.00 ” 1.05 
New Orleans 80 1.25 85 75 1.00 1.25 1.25 1.25 1.25 50 1.25 0 1.25 75 1.25 40 1.15 w 1.25 1.50 
New York Citytf.. 11.20 13.20 800 11.20 11.20 1120 1240 11.20 12.20 6.00 11.20 9.00 12.00 850 ¢12.00 10.28 12.62 11.20 11.290. 13.20 11.5 
Oaklandtt 640 10.00 5.60 7.20 SCO &.00 90 7.20 9.50 5.00 800 7.00 &. 80 6.00 g 00 440 6.40 1.18 909 ano s 00 
” — os — 6.00 Hn Bs _— = 7 00 canner 
Oklahoma Citytt.. 8.00 8.00 4.00 8 00 8.00 8.00 S00 8.00 8.00 3.50 RI 8.00 80 4.00 80 6.00 6.00 8.00 11.00 
Omaha 1.32 100 45 80 90 1.00 1.00 90 90 5 1 80 1.00 4) 1.00 72% «C87 8714 1.00 90 1.00 
as A 25 1.00 ta ~ rn ” ; To aa 7. a - 1 om 
Philadelphia 1.00 1.50 1.00 1.05 1.25 118 1.37% 1.37% 4) 1.37 6219 °1.37% -0-1.1 1.00 1.25 1.15 1.25 1.25 
Pittsburc! "1.50 *°1.50 "1.25 *1.56'¢ 1.43 *1.3714 1.37 1.5 R715 91.59 1.50 1.25 1.50 °%1.31%°1.50 °1.40 1.333; 
a — - — - —S ay 40 : - . 
Portland, Ore tt 8.00 *) 60 7.20 7.20 *7 20 *2 00 Gf 5.80 8.80 4.80 *2 80 7.04 *0 A0 °7 20 *8 80 7.20 7.20 *2 00 *8 80 ° ( 5) 
ae Sines oti ” : Se ee ; si 
Reading 80 90 75 75 85 73 85 75 70 85 75 0 80 80 90 75 “) 
; 60 a 0 Se ee a 
Richmond 65 = =1.25 60 0 80 70 .70 20 1.00 60 f 1.00 60 0 1.00 0 73 1.25 
Rochester 91 112% 55 “90 9 (°1.12'%% °1.15 ”) .70-*1.00 .70-1.00 55 90 *90 °1.12% .55 *1.0654 °.80 * 20 OM 1.0654 °1.12 1.12%, 
Salt Lakett..... 9.0 5.09 7.20 8.00 8.00 8.00 8.00 8.00 $00 8.00 7.20 9 00 650 8.00 7.20 8 00 8.00 8 00 900 800 
~ 6.00 6.00 200 200 3.00 3.00 4.00 lL7>. 65.00 150 400 3.00 400 2.00 »500 500 400 300 500 3.50 4.00 
San Antoniott 10.00 10.00 300 700 800 700 7.00 450 10.00 2.50 7.00 700 800 3090 800 600 6.00 7.00 800 8.00 10.00 
San Francisco 6.40 9.00 7.00 7.20 7.20 9.00 9.00 9.60 5.00 8.00 7.00 8.80 7.50 8.00 8.00 8.00 7.20 8.00 8.00 
Seattlett 8.00 9.60 5.28 7.20 7.20 *°8.80 8.00 8.00 8.80 4.75 8.80 450 60 °%6.40 °8.80 7.20 7.20 8.00 *8.80 9.60 8.00 7 
— - 7 .60 - 50 .60 .60 
Sioux City 90 1.00 75 75 1.00 1.00 1.00 35 90 .90 1.00 1.00 1.00 1.00 90 1.25 1.00 
1.35- . 
St. Louis ; 1 25 1 25 1.00 1.25 1.31144 1.50 1.47 1.47 1.47 7834 1.25 1.25 1.50 1.0614 1.43% 1.17%] 1.25 1.25 14334 1.25 1.25 2 
St. Paul 1.00 1.00 .80 80 1.00 80 1.00 1.00 50 90 80 1.00 70 1.00 80 80 85 1.00 1.00 1.00 
i ; = ca y : ies 
Washinzton, D.C...°1.50 1.75 75 1.3714 1.25 91.65 °1.3716 91.65 (91.65 75 91.6219 91.37 91.75 9.75 91.50 91.3716 91.3714 91.50 91.50 91.25 91.50 
75 25 40 40 30 30 40 40 .20 50 50.60 25 30 30 50 75 75 50 
Wichita 60 1.25 40 75 1.00 8714 .75 1.00 1.00 40 1.25 8714 1.25 50 1.00 1.00 1 00 1.00 1.1244 1.25 1.00 Fe 
Younzstowntt *1.371412.00 6.80 10.00 9.00 11.9 10.00 12.00 12.00 ~ 12.09 10.00 12.00 6.80 11.00 10.20 10.00 10.00 0 





NOTE.—Where two firures are shown they are the minimum and maximum. All ficures are for hour rates except as indicated. ft8-hour day. fRate per hour. °On 5-day week basi 
ce Correction. Asterisk after city indicates al] trades on five-day week basis. 


ABOVE DATA ARE WAGE SCALES AND DO NOT NECESSARILY INDICATE ACTUAL WAGE RATES BEING PAID IN THE RESPECTIVE TRADES 
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Your clients will never be 





annoyed or embarrassed by 
line or ciosing noises if your 
specifications call for the 





~ nhromiu Plate he 

- loc t Flush Valve 
th pped angle 
sto r right or left 

niet a11 inge 
eta scillating 

handle, flu connec 
tion, ud coupling 

. nutan nge 
fj 


1¥2" top supply 
Patent Pending). 


his silent flush valve stops all noises from forming. 


It fits all makes of bowls and replaces any type of 









noisy flush valve. Roughs-in on standard measurements. 


The coupon will bring descriptive bulletin K68 





complete with roughings-ins. 
Compact piston unit 


SPEAKMAN COMPANY, Wilmington, Delaware = 3,S?cAKman site 


plete working parts. 34 
Canbereplaced 


Refer to Sweet's Architectural Catalogs, pages D-2338-39-40 at eimast 


“bowers & Fixtures . 
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MANUFACTURERS) =ANNOUNCEMENTS 


Architects are invited to use the coupon on this page as 
a convenient means of obtaining manufacturers’ publications 
describing in detail the products and materials mentioned. 
















12-1 
ELECTRICALLY WELDED IRON ROOFING 


Elimination of rivets and bands in the installation 
of corrugated metal roofing has been accomplished 
in the plant of Republic Carbon Co., Niagara Falls, 
N. ¥., by means of electrically welding the sheets. 
The roof covers a calcining plant in which coal and 
petroleum coke are reduced to graphite by heating. 
lhe formation of sulphuric acid from the sulphur- 
ous gases caused by this operation requires a roof 
which resists the attack of acid. Twelve gauge 
hot rolled, annealed, pickled and corrugated Toncan 
Iron sheets were used and these were electrically 
arc welded together with heavy Ilux-Coated Ton 
can Iron welding rod. 
joints were placed at intervals of 28 feet. The 


Overlapping expansion 


space between the lapping and along the exposed 
edge was covered with glazing cement. Such a 
welded, all-metal roof presents no crevices under 
which the wind can secure sufficient leverage to 
Likewise, water cannot be driven 
by the wind between the sheets. It is said that the 
installation cost of this type roof compares favor- 


rip off sheets. 


ably with the usual riveted and banded job. 


12-2 
NEW ILG CATALOGUE 
A well illustrated catalogue has been released by 


the Ilg Electric Ventilating Company, featuring its 
Type “B” Direct Connected Universal Blower. 
Installations of these blowers are shown as integral 
parts of complete systems of ventilation. Ilg blow- 
ers are rated in accordance with the standard test 
code adopted by the National Association of Fan 
Manufacturers and American Society of Heating 
and Ventilating Engineers. As assurance of satis- 
factory performance of Ilg equipment the manufac- 
turers point to the fact that all parts of the blowers 
are made and assembled in the Ilg factory. 


To Obtain Further Information 


about any products mentioned, indicate the 
number or name of product and send to THE 
ARCHITECTURAL ReEcorpD, 119 West 40th 
Street, New York, N. Y. 


Name — _ 
Position — —. ae 


Street ————_——_——— _ 


City and State—————__________ 




















12-3 
NEW HUMIDITY CONTROLS 


\ new line of room-type relative humidity con 


made available by the Minneapolis 


Built in various 


trollers is 
Honeywell Regulator Company. 
models providing for different electrical circuits 
and available with or without relative humidity 1n- 
these new units are especially suited to 
Act- 


uated by a hygroscopic element composed of multi- 


dicators, 
domestic or small commercial installations. 


ple groups of human hair a simple lever mechanism 
transmits the motion of the expanding and con 
tracting element to a mercury switch which, in turn, 
operates the humidifying or dehumidifying equip- 
ment. 


12-4 

CONSTRUCTION DURING WINTER MONTHS 

Listed and pictured in a folder released by the 
Portland Cement Association are various projects 
New construction and remodeling—that can be ad- 
vanced during the cold months. Building methods 
devised to overcome the handicaps of winter con- 
struction are reviewed. Complete specifications 
for making, placing and curing concrete in winter 


are also given. 


12-5 

ASPHALT ROOFING 

Facts about the wearing properties of various pre- 
pared roofings and asphalt shingles are contained 
in a bulletin issued by the Brown Company of Port- 
land, Maine, manufacturers of Solka, a cellulose 
base for asphalt shingles and roofing which, it is 
claimed, adds greatly to the life, flexibility and nail 
grip of these roofing products. Copies of this 
bulletin may be had on request. 
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To: Architect—users of Sweet's 
From: Sweet's Catalogue Service 
Subject: Change in name 


Sweet's for 1934 will be delivered to your office this month, 
bearing the title 


SWEET'S CATALOGUE FILE 
(Architectural ) 


It will be a better Sweet's, we think, although it will be the 
same Sweet's to which you have grown accustomed during the past years. 
There will be a greater number of complete catalogues and, of course, 
all information, specifications and technical data have been brought up 
to date. No change has been made in the general classification of cata- 
logues, nor in the familiar system of indexing by products, by manufac— 
turers' names and by trade names. 


Why, then, the change of name? 


Sweet's has frequently announced its ultimate aim to furnish 
you with a complete file in which you may find full information on the 
products of every reputable manufacturer. The progress being made in 
that direction will be hastened, we believe, by stating our objective in 
every way possible; and not the least important is an adequately 
descriptive name. 


We give you then, a catalogue file — not Sweet's Catalogue, 
but Sweet's Catalogue FILE. It is a good file and a very useful one. 
Although many architects have said it is more useful than any other file 
in their offices, we know that its real development has just started. 

his development will come more quickly if we all think of it and speak 
of it as Sweet's Catalogue File. 


With the season's best wishes, we are 
Yours truly, 


SWEET'S CATALOGUE SERVICE 
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ALL SPECIFICATIONS THE SAME 


‘. 4“ 
‘ | 





















... but are they? 


iw can specify details up to a certain point. You can tabulate 







and compare quantities, capacities and sizes...and prove to 





yourself that all specifications are equal. But can you tabulate 





““beneath-the-surface’”’ workmanship and materials? Can you 





tabulate years of experience and intensive research? Can you 





tabulate lower maintenance expense, longer life, greater de- 





pendability, and overall plant efficiency? Can you tabulate a 





factory trained field organization in which you can concentrate 





full responsibility for sound engineering, correct installation 





and proper functioning of the completed plant in the years to 





come? If you can...you will arrive at the true measure of value. 


YORK ICE MACHINERY CORPORATION + YORK + PENNSYLVANIA 
REFRIGERATION = AIR CONDITIONING 























MILK & ICE CREAM PLANT EQUIPMENT 


12-6 lever handle. Folding partitions 
SOUND-PROOF DOOR equipped with the Topping “Easy- 
The Hamlinized Folding Partition fold” Hardware are suspended 
is made in two forms: first, hinged from above, carried on an overhead 
in pairs to be pushed across the track attached to the header by 
opening, each pair independently heavy brackets. The header, a 
of the others but linked together part of the building construction, 
by tongue and groove joints: is securely bolted to the overhead 
second, in the “accordion door” steelwork or framing. 

manner, hinged together, the one \sbestos millboard and sheet steel 
next to the jamb being a_ half comprise the internal insulation 
door. Internal mechanism serv- against sound and fire. A new 
ing to hermetically seal the cracks catalogue released by the manu- 
at floor and head are operated in facturer, Irving Hamlin of Evans 
each door independently by a ton, Illinois, is available on request. 









12-7 
WATERPROOF LIME 


Water repellence and absence ot 
efflorescence are claimed for water 
proof lime produced by the Rock- 
land & Rockport Lime Corporation 
of New York City. The new 
product consists of pulverized 
quick lime with addition of water 
proof ingredients. It is slaked 
into putty before use and aged at 
least forty-eight hours. Mixed in 
proportions of one part of cement, 
one part of water-proof lime putty 
and six parts of sand, the resultant 
mortar 1s very plastic and highly 
water repellent. The addition of 
waterproof lime to the cement in 
proportions recommended by the 
Bureau of Standards seems to have 
definitely solved the question ot 
leaky walls. Tests show, accord 
ing to the manufacturer, that its 
bonding ability to brick is superior 
to anything yet developed. 


12-8 

WEATHERPROOF OUTLET 

\ weatherproof outlet that) wil 
facilitate the use of outdoor light 
ing fixtures and appliances has 
been added to the line of General 
electric wiring devices. Made ot 
cadmium coated brass, the new 
outlet resists rust and corrosion 
The flush plate has a solid rubbet 
pad mounted on the back, insuring 
a snug fit when the device is 
screwed in place. <A cap slips ovet 
the cord plug and screws onto the 
device, assuring a weatherproot! 
connection. Another rubber insu 
lated cap screws tightly over the 
outlet when not in use. 


12-9 

ENDURO 4-6% CHROMIUM STEELS 
A booklet released by Republi 
Steel Corporation contains infor 
mation on Enduro 4-6% Chrom 
ium Steels. Resistance to corros 
ion, to acid attack and to scaling 
at elevated temperatures are prin 
cipal qualities of these steels. They 
can be rolled, formed, drawn 
forged, welded or riveted int 
almost any shape desired if certai 
precautions are observed durin; 
handling. They are available 1 
ali the usual forms, such as sheets 
plates, hot and cold rolled striy 
bars, etc. Copies of this booklet 
will be furnished on request. 


r 
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The 
Morning After 


@ After an economic storm 
the survivors cast their eyes over the business 
landscape to discover who is standing and who 
There comes a feeling, as familiar 
found intact, that 


has fallen. 


sound businesses are “we 


might have known.” 


We hope that, seeing the familiar name below, 


many an architect will say, “Yes, we could 
have expected Rixson to weather the storm.” 
Thankfully we can add that this name not 


but stands for the same high 
always represented. 


RIXSON CO. 
AvENUE, Cuicaco, ILL. 
2034 Wesster Ave. 


San Francisco 


only still stands, 
quality it 


THE OSCAR C. 


4450 Carrow 
New 
Philadelphia 


YorK OFPICE: 


Atlanta New Orleans 






= ZS Is 
O&O Coo} 
7 \ 


SPECIALTIES 


HARDWARE 











MODERNIZE with « 
CUTLER MAIL CHUTE 


Expected as a matter 
of course in the mod- 
ern office building or 
apartment. 











MAIL EARL) 


lt guarantees to the ten- 
ant up-to-date service 
and saves the owner 
its cost in reduced 
elevator operation. 







Full information, details, specifications 
and estimates on request. 


CUTLER MAIL CHUTE CO. 


General Offices and Factory 
ROCHESTER, N.Y. 
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THE PASSING 
OF THE 


WINDOW 


rhe old coal scuttle has joined the bed-warming 
pan on the scrap heap of obsolescence, and now 
many a window is headed for the same resting 
place. 


Modern places in which mankind lives and plays 
and works have been emancipated from the 
need for nature’s help in heating, cooling, 
humidifyving, drying, ventilating. 


Modern manufacturing has eliminated’ the 
vagaries and delays due to uncontrollable 
atmospheric changes. 


Modern 
are coming 
impossible yesterday, 


heating, ventilating, air conditioning 
into their own—shouldering tasks 
easy to-day. 


The greatest opportunity to bring yourself at 
once thoroughly up-to-date in this field is to 
visit the 


International 
Heating and Ventilating 
Exposition 


at Grand Central Palace, 

Re New York 

f February 5-9, 1934 

; It’s two years since the previous 
Exposition. It’s two more before 
the next. You cannot readily hold 
your own in this rapidly advanc- 
ing industry if you leave a four- 
year gap between your visits. 





pet 
Sanit TL ee 
es VENTILATING EXPOSITION 


GRAND CENTRAL PALACE 


NEW YORK:-NY. 
February 5-9--1934 
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Get This Valuable 


Reference Book at one 
half the former price 





THE 


AMERICAN HOSPITAL 


of the 


TWENTIETH CENTURY 


by 
EDWARD F. STEVENS, Architect 


formerly $15.00 a copy 
NOW ONLY $7.50 


HIS standard reference book is the rec- 

ognized authority on Hospital Planning 
and Equipment. Every architect who designs 
a hospital will find it an invaluable source of 
information. 


The author, a Fellow of The American 
Institute of Architects and a Member of The 
American Hospital Association, has himself 
planned more than 150 hospitals and institu- 
tions and is known both in this country and 
abroad as a leading architectural authority 
on buildings of this type. 


He has approached his subject from the 
most practical standpoint, selecting with dis- 
crimination and discussing in full detail all 
the problems involved. 


He takes up every ward and department 
of a modern hospital, including the Kitchen 
and Laundry, and devotes special chapters 
to Heating, Ventilation and Plumbing, De- 
tails of Construction and Finish Equipment, 
Landscape Architecture as applied to Hos- 
pitals, etc., etc. 


550 pages—with 660 illustrations and floor plans. 


Special Price—for a Limited Period 
$7.50 


THE ARCHITECTURAL RECORD A.R. 1 
119 W. 40th St., New York 


In accordance with your special offer, send me one copy of 
Stevens’ American Hospital of the Twentieth Century, for which 
I enclose $7.50 


Name........ 
MONE. cacockndnse 


City and State..... ‘ wena eee tes AN a i oe ta 













12-10 
WEBSTER SYSTEM RADIATION 


Warren Webster and Company of Camden, New 
Jersey, announces a new product known = as 
Webster System Radiation. It is a light-weight, 
concealed convection type unit embodying a heating 
element consisting of aluminum fins on copper 
tubing with an orificed radiator supply valve and 
union connection built integrally into one headet 
and a thermostatic return trap and union connec 
tion in the other header. The combination of these 
elements in a single unit is said to reduce the cost 
of installation by simplifying piping connections 
The heating element, instead of being horizontal 
or vertical, is inclined at an angle, a feature whicl 
the manufacturer claims provides maximum heat 
output per unit of space occupied. 


12-11 
BASTIAN-MORLEY WATER HEATER 


The Kero, a new kerosene-burning water heate1 
is said to supply instant hot water service at a cost 
equal to that of low-priced natural gas. The Ker 
is entirely kerosene operated, no gas, no electricity 
no motors being required. Manufacturer states 
that it is completely automatic, odorless, quiet 
in operation. Fuel conductor is an_ especial! 
molded wear-resisting ceramic. All control 
are of the simplest construction requiring 
a minimum of attention. The Kero thermostat 
is constructed entirely of metal and = main 
tains any water temperature desired from 80 
to 180°. Equipped with convenient temperature di 
and indicator. A constant level valve is employe 
automatically maintaining a constant kerosene lev: 
for the main burner. Fuel conductor carries ker 
sene through fuel channels of burner where it 
vaporized and rises to burn at top of burner. 
tiny kerosene pilot is located on each side of burn: 
for ignition. Heatseal insulation forms a complet 
covering of inert air spaces around sides, top an 
combustion chamber. 
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USTRAGEASS 


best | 
under the sun 


Unquestionably the value of a window'glass lies in its transpar- 
ency ... Whether Lustraglass is new or has been used for yéars, 
it's still the whitest of all glass made for windows ... It's a clearer, 
flatter, more lustrous product, superior in every respect, transmit- 
ting more daylight and a substantia! amount of the shorter ultra- 
Lustraglass costs no more than ordinary 


violet rays of sunlight... 


Pak hae LE ES lt always gives you maximum sunlight per dollar 


AMERICAN 


PITTSBURGH « PENNSYLVANIA 


Also makers of Lustrawhite Pp cture G ass, Armor-Lite Satety and TY et- 


Cae CiFtt Photog aphic Dry ari Glass wat and er Crysta Trt ai 
eT. TL Sr CITT! 


Glass, Ground Glass, Chipped Glass, and 





A Symbol 






the ultra violet ry window fis; 14 


WINDOW GLASS CO. 


HE Yule log—symbol 
of Christmas through 
the ages. On the great 
holiday the lord of the 
manor threw wide the doors, 
and misery and squalor 
were forgotten in the cheer 
of the boar’s head and 
wassail. 
Customschange, §_ 
but the Christ- 
mas spirit is age- 
less. Today mil- 





¢ pcan | 


lionsexpressitby 25s) 


the purchase of Christmas 
Seals—the penny stickers 
that fight tuberculosis— 
still the greatest public 
health problem. Your pen- 
nies will help pay for free 
clinics, nursing service, pre- 
ventoria, tuberculin testing, 
X-rays, rehabili- 
5 tation and other 
¢ important work 
3 such as medical 
2 and social re- 
search. 





THE NATIONAL, STATE AND LOCAL 
TUBERCULOSIS ASSOCIATIONS 
OF THE UNITED STATES 


Buy CHRISTMAS SEALS 
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For new jobs 
yi 


remodeling the old 


In this Scottish Rite Cathedral architect George F. Schreiber, 
of Indianapolis, found Acousti-Celotex desirable both from 
the standpoint of acoustical efficiency and beauty of design. 


PAINTABLE 


COUSTI- 


is the practical 





PERMANENT 


ELOTEX 





permanent, 


paintable sound -absorbing tile 


More than 6,000 installations 
of Acousti-Celotex Sound- 
Absorbing Tile in business 
offices, banking chambers, 
schools, churches, hospitals 
and auditoriums testify to 
both the general acceptance 
and the satisfactory perform- 
ance of this highly efficient 
Celotex product. 

One of its many vitally im- 
portant advantages is its 
Paintability. 


Without this quality there can 
be no Permanence. 


Acousti-Celotex may be 
painted, stenciled, or decorat- 
ed seasonally in any manner 
to harmonize with architec- 
tural design. 


These practical advantages are 


exclusive. A patented method 
is employed—providing deep 
holes in which sound is ab- 
sorbed in the material itself. 


The high sound-absorbing 
efficiency is predetermined 
and fixed. 

The complete factory - built 
tile units are applied directly 
to any ceiling or wall. 

No Structural Changes 
Acousti-Celotex can be applied 
easily and effectively to ex/st- 
ing walls and ceilings. No 
structural changes are re- 
quired. It can be specified for 
any remodeling job. 
Acousti-Celotex is sold and 
installed by Acousti-Celotex 
contracting engineers. Write 
for full information. 


THE CELOTEX COMPANY, CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 










PLANS arnd— INSTRUCTIONS 


Technical data and design sugges- 
tions gladly supplied on request. 
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cut costs... on that 
cold-weather concrete job!” 


“You can speed up the work 
with greater safety and still 
save money!” 


“The saving effected by the use of Calcium 
Chloride,” says a construction manager, the vet- 
eran of several big cold-weather jobs, “consists 
of less time of cement finishers, less amount of 
canvas necessary, less burning of coke in sala- 
manders,—lower cost of forms, steel and con- 
crete on account of earlier stripping. And it in- 
creases the efficiency of the cement.” 


Easy to Use — Cost Low 


Solvay Calcium Chloride is easy to use. Only 
a small amount is needed and its cost is amaz- 
ingly low. Years of successful use in the field 
afford convincing evidence of its practical value. 

The use of Calcium Chloride is approved and 
recommended by unquestioned authorities in- 
cluding the Portland Cement Association and the 
Investigating Committee of Architects and En- 
gineers. 


Write today for full information. Ask for booklet 1653 


SOLVAY SALES CORPORATION 


Alkalies and Chemical Products Manufactured by 


The Solvay Process Company 
61 BROADWAY NEW YORK 


SOLVAY 


TRADE MARK REG. U. S. PAT. OFF. 


Calcium Chloride 














12-12 
ALUMINUM FOIL INSULATION 


Alfol, aluminum foil .0003 inch in thickness and 
weighing 3 oz. per cubic foot of insulation, is pro 







duced by Alfol Insulation Company, Inc., of New 
York City. This foil reflects about 95 per cent ot 
the radiant heat which falls upon its surface and 







retains its high reflectivity after long exposure t 





the atmosphere even at high temperatures. The 





insulation is built up of successive layers of alumi 





num foil at intervals of approximately 4¢-inch 





With plain sheets this spacing is obtained by means 





of strips or corrugated sheets of other insulating 





material. Generally, however, crumbled foil is 





used, providing its own spacing with a minimum 





contacts. The foil is protected by sheathing oi 





heavier aluminum or other material. Low heat 





storage: Important in insulation of equipment and 





spaces which are intermittently operated, since 
} hicl t ttentlh) ted 





saves time in attaining the desired temperature and 





reduces energy losses occurring in heating up and 





cooling off. Incombustible: Aluminum foil melts 





above 1,200 F. Verminproof, resistant to most in 





dustrial fumes and vapors. Impermeable to mois 





ture. (Can be treated with lacquer to increase its 





resistance to corrosive gases and salt water. [asil\ 





assembled and applied without causing dust. Pres 
ent uses include insulation of pipe lines, tank cars 
household refrigerators, etc. Metal houses built in 
Germany have outer walls of copper and sheet steel! 
with 2” Alfol insulation. 


TRADE ANNOUNCEMENTS 


STEEL AND TUBES, INC. 

Mr. A. V. Grove has been transferred from th 
Cleveland office to the Chicago office in the Sales 
Department. Mr. R. Ek. Doyle is now sales cor 
respondent in the Cleveland office. Mr. J. | 
Keeler is now sales engineer with headquarters at 
the Cleveland office 


INLAND STEEL COMPANY 

Fred E. Bynum of Oklahoma City, Oklahoma, has 
been employed by the Inland Steel Company, Chi 
cago. He will be affiliated with the St. Louis offi 
of the Inland Steel Company, and will sell the Com 
pany’s products in states of Oklahoma and Arkan 
sas. Mr. Bynum was formerly associated wit! 
the Gulf Steel Company. 


WESTINGHOUSE APPOINTS S. G. HIBBEN 

Samuel G. Hibben, Manager of the Commerci 
Engineering Department of the Westinghous 
Lamp Compaay for the past 15 years, has beet 
appointed Director of Lighting, as announced b 
\. E. Allen, Vice President, in accordance wit 
an expanding program of illumination progres 
In the new position he will function as an ambass: 


dor-at-large on all lighting activities, keeping 
close touch with new lighting developments as th« 
take shape in the research laboratories and followu 
them through to their final application in the fiel 
New light sources and their practical adaptatio' 
will be under the direct supervision and guidan 
of Mr. Hibben. 
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MIXING LEONARD VALVES 


THERMOSTATIC 








A NEW LINE of Leonard Valves for every type of 
house is now available. The new series of Leonard Mix- 
ing Valves for Shower, Tub, and other Hot Water outlets, 
are low in cost—also upkeep—and are simple and rugged 
in construction for both exposed and concealed piping. 
Capacity range from 5 to 15 gallons of water per minute. 
They are small and will fit into any 3” partition. All re- 
placements are made from the front. 
Literature giving full installation dimensions 


will be sent upon request. 


IN SWEET’S CATALOGUES 


Vanulactured by 


LEONARD-ROOKE CO. 


INCORPORATED 
Providence, Rhode Island 


We Will Pay 25 Cents Each and 
Postage Charges for These Numbers 
of THE ARCHITECTURAL RECORD 
if Sent before January Ist, 1934 


AUGUST, 1933 
SEPTEMBER, 1933 
OCTOBER, 1933 


THE ARCHITECTURAL RECORD 
119 West 40th Street 
New York, N. Y. 
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THIS MODERN 
PLASTER LATH 


can be specified 


for any type of 
home or buildin g 


are en 





Ribbed Pittsburgh Steeltex Lath for 
Plaster is equally suitable for the 


elaborate residence and the modest cot- 
tage, the modern office building and the 
one-story store room. Wherever plaster is 
used for interior finish, Pittsburgh Steeltex 
is the ideal base. Its network of steel wires, 
electrically welded at the joints, reinforces 
and protects the walls, minimizing the haz- 
ard of cracking. It is economical, easy to 
handle and quickly erected. For more com- 
plete information send in the coupon below. 


Pilfsburgh 
Sleellex 


PITTSBURGH STEEL CoO. « Pittsburgh, Penna. 
Gentlemen: Please send me: C] Information LJ Prices on 
Pittsburgh Steeltex: CJ Interior Lath L | Exterior Stucco Base 


aan cues 
|_| Floor Lath |_| Have your representative call 


Name ---------------- enon enone nn ee--------- ~i----------- 


| Address.. jnicticinintin a aattaeisaaka wna catalan tes Sa 
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EVANS 2 CLASSROOM WARDROBES 
“Vanishing © High in Quality—Low in Cost 


D ” Made to set in a recess flush with the wall 
oor Pl aster back, ends and ceiling. No partitions, 
‘ m but with mullions between pairs of doors. 
WARDROBE Blackboards if required Five-shelf bookcase 
instead of clothing equipment at no extra 

charge when desired. 





e The ‘Vanishing Door’ hinges on which the 
doors are hung are made with double pivoted 
arms and swing the doors back into the ward- 

a ‘ robe entirely out of the way. Simple—trouble- 
Class X proof—and last as long as the building. 

















W ardrobes are furnished complete in the knock 
equipped with vn, with all woodwork cut to size, and only 
either “‘Jamb’’ type “ee to be nailed in place. The hinges are 
(as illustrated) easier to put on than common butt hinges. The 
or “Floor type entire cost of installation is small 


hinges This is & = 
“a > > ar . ’ 
Class P wardrobe We make many other tybes of school ward- 
if made with flush BY ,ohes fully illustrated and de o cribed in 1933 
coors ¢ Sect’ l’olume C, pages 774-7 


WASHINGTON, INDIANA, U. S. 












Within the pages of 
| the two catalogs 
| shown herewith 
| Architects will find 
interesting and help- 

ful designs of Stewart ANBORES” 
Fences for all types 
of property. 


Stewart's 47 years of 
fence building has placed 





| them in a position to 
serve the Architects to a 





| very definite advantage. 


If these two catalogs are not in your files, write for 
them at once. 


The STEWART IRON WORKS CO.., - 
919 Stewart Block, Cincinnati, Ohio 
















Blo« 


W. L. EVAN . mi 


AMERICAN 


STAINLESS 


AND HEAT RESISTING ALLOY STEEL 


' 
er vars 


LIGHT WN 




















In the Building Field 


Insist upon US S Sraincess Steel Sheets — produced 
in anumber of grades and an and adapted to a 






wide range of applications. Write for literature and 







full information on the fol Sewn r alloys 


& 
USS Curomium-Nicket Steels, Austenitic: 18-8; 18-12; 25-12 
USS CHromium-A..Loy Steels, Ferritic: 12; 17; 27 





Company manufactures a full line of ! Galvanized Sheet Galvannealed Sheets, 





AMERICAN Black She Keystone Rust I R 1 s Pro Aut 
ting Copper St ets, Ap Best s . Spectral St 7 and Ter 
n Galvanized st ets, Heavy - Coat P Write f nformati 


AMERICAN | SHEET AND TIN PLATE COMPANY, Pittsburgh, F a 


SS 


SUBSIDIARY RY of ty of UNITED FD STATES. STEEL ‘CORPORATION 5 
































Hot Water Boiler or 


Sediment Trap? 
DAHLQUIST-TURBO 
Stops Sediment from Ever 
Forming in the Hot Water 
Boiler 


Copper is nature’s own material for 
storing hot water; never rusts or 
deteriorates But regardless of the 
metal used, sediment in the water 
will form a coating of mud on th 
bottom of the boiler unless it is 
THE TURBO equipped with Theodore W Dahl 
; quist’s late i O ] TRB 
The new Dehlquise dst latest invention—the TURBO 
patent which prevents The TURBO is Theodore W. Dahl 
mud from accumulating tte ti . 
in the hot water boiler quists latest inv ention It prevents 
sediment from forming on the boiler 
bottom—reduces cost of gas -pre 
vents costly burnouts—and keeps hot 
water clean. The , 
patented Turbo Write for Particulars 
placed in all Dahl- Irchitects and heating engi- 
; athe ; neers may rely entirely on 
quist OMETS USES Dahlquist workmanship and 
50% less gas, and experience, whether for range 
gives a continuous boilers, automatic storage 
boilers or heavy pressure 
boilers. 





SAVES GAS 


supply of clean, 
fresh sediment-free 
hot water day and 
night. 









Turbo suver IYAHLQUIST MFG. COMPANY 


Uraesare 50 West 3rd St. So. Boston, Mass. 











SPECIFY 
MONEL METAL 


--- it assures the high quality of 
Hospital Equipment 


@ Whenever you specify that hospital equip- 
ment be made of Monel Metal, you can rest 
assured that it will have quality built right 
into it. The presence of silvery Monel Metal 
is your assurance of inherent cleanliness 
and lasting durability. © Whether you are 
building a new hospital or remodeling an 
old one, be sure to specify Monel Metal for 
food service, laundry, clinical and built-in 


cabinet equipment. Send for literature. 


NICKEL COMPANY, INC. 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 


INTERNATIONAL 
STREET 


THE 
67 WALL 


Monel Metal is a registered trade-mark applied to an 
Nickel and 


smelted, re- 


containing approximately two-thirds 


one-third copper. Monel Metal is 
fined, rolled and marketed solely by International Nickel. 


INSULATE 
WITH 
wv. >. 


MINERAL Woo. 


The maximum of. insu- 
lating effectiveness is as- 
sured when you use U. S 


Mineral Wool. 


alloy 
mined, 


SM 
a 


It is the best 
possible in an 
material. 


protection 
insulating 


Heat or cold cannot pene- 
trate it and sound ts thor 
oughly deadened. 


Being entirely mineral, it 
resists fire like solid stone 
and vermin cannot live in 
it. 

It is easy to apply and 
economical in cost. 


Sample and folder on re- 
quest, address nearest 
othce. 


U. S. MINERAL 
WOOL COMPANY 


280 Madison Avenue 
New York 


Western Connection 
Columbia Mineral Wool Co. 
South Milwaukee, Wisc. 


The Architectur 


A Service That Clients Appreciate 


ECORD vault modernization offers greater possi- 
bilities than new construction. Improved protec 
tion standards should be applied to vaults now in use. 
Your clients will appreciate a modern check up of 


their present vaults. 


Thousands of present old style vault doors would b¢ 
rated at “ten minutes” by the Underwriters’ Labora- 
tories, Inc. They afford their owners uncertain pro- 
tection for vital records. They should be changed to 


meet improved protection standards. 


The fire protection of both the vault door and walls 
must balance. Are present vaults structurally correct? 
For example — basement and first floor vaults com- 
monly suffer far more heat than upper floor vaults, 


and should be planned accordingly. 


The best protection standards for all vault prob- 
lems, based on N. F. P. A. reports, are provided 
on pages C-844 to C-846 of our catalogue in 
Sweets’ 1933 edition. The complete catalogue 
on pages C-843 to C-856 illustrates our com- 
plete line of vault, record room and bank vault 
doors. Write for additional information. 


IEBOLD 


SAFE & LOCK CO... Canton, Ohio 


Over Seventy Years of Protection Service 











INDEX TO ADVERTISEMENTS 


and catalogue 
catalogues filed 


The italic lines appearing under the follow- 
ing manufacturers’ names give the volume 
numbers of their 


1933 Edition of 


SWEET'S ARCHITECTURAL CATALOGUES 


A 
AIR REDUCTION SALES CO... 4th Cover 
AMERICAN SHEET & TIN PLATE CO. 38 
Subsidiary of U. S. Steel Corp. 
AMERICAN STEEL & WIRE CO... 23 
Subsidiary of U. S. Steel Corp. 
A 152, B 537, D 592, D 862 
AMERICAN TELEPHONE & TELEGRAPH CO. 27 
AMERICAN WINDOW GLASS CO. 35 
C 260 
ARCHITECTS’ ANNOUNCEMENTS 14-16 
ARCHITECTURAL RECORD 34-37 
B 
BOOK REVIEWS i2 
Cc 
CELOTEX COM?ANY 35 
B 652, B772 
CHRISTMAS SEALS ie 35 
CUTLER MAIL CHUTE CO. 33 
C 882 
D 
DA’HLQUIST MFG. CO. = 38 
D 195 
DIEBOLD SAFE & LOCK CO. 39 
C 843 
DODGE REPORTS os ae ésee ae 
A lll 
E 
EVANS, W. L. 2 38 
C 774 
G 
GENERAL ELECTRIC CO. SPECIALTY APPLIANCE 
SALES DEPT. re 3 
D 786 
H 
HEATING & VENTILATING EXPOSITION 33 
| 
INTERNATIONAL NICKEL CO., INC. 39 
A 863, C 609, C 617, C 841, C 876, D 298 
J 
JOHNSON SERVICE COMPANY 13 
D 501 
L 
LEONARD-ROOKE CO. .. ov 37 
D 266 
LIBBY-OWENS-FORD GLASS CO. 8 
D 263 


LIQUID CARBONIC CORPORATION. . VN 
C 868 





M 
MUELLER L. J. FURNACE co. 17 
N 
NATIONAL TUBE CO. 25 
Subsidiary U. S. Steel Corp 
O 
OWENS-ILLINOIS GLASS CO. 5 
P 
Tene PLATE GLASS CO. .... 19-20 
PITTSBURGH sae. co. 37 
A 163, B5 
PORTLAND CEMENT ASSOCIATION 4 
PUBLISHER'S PAGE 18 
R 
REPUBLIC STEEL CORP. 42 
A 628, A 865, C 461, D108, Dé 
REYNOLDS METALS CO., INC. 2 
RIXSON, OSCAR C., COMPANY 33 
C 374 
S 
SOLVAY SALES CORP. 36 
A 293 
SPEAKMAN COMPANY 29 
D 270 
SPENCER TURBINE CO. 4 
C 645 
STEWART IRON WORKS CO., INC. 38 
C 831, C 930 
STRUCTURAL GYPSUM CORP. ....2nd Cover-21 
Unit of American Cynamid Company 
A 198, A 431, B 624, C 119 
STURTEVANT, B. F., CO. 9 
SWEET'S CATALOGUE SERVICE 31 
Division of F. W. Dodge Corporation 
U 
UNITED STATES MINERAL WOOL CO. 39 
B 748 
UNIVERSAL ATLAS CEMENT CO. 10 
Subsidiary U. S. Steel Corp. 
Vv 
VERMONT MARBLE COMPANY 15 
1 376 
Ww 
WESTINGHOUSE ELECTRIC ELEVATOR CO. 3rd Cover 
WESTINGHOUSE ELECTRIC & MFG. CO..... 6-7 
C 112, C 603, C 814, D 194, D 624, D659, D 765, D 800 
Y 
YORK ICE MACHINERY CORP. 32 
Z 
ae, STRUCTURAL GYPSUM CORP. 21 


C 119 


Se 
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A j \ W..: happens in your office? What kind of . 


a night “gang” comes in? How much of the dirt 
and dust goes out? How much does it cost? 

The powerful vacuum of the Spencer Cen- 
tral Cleaning System has answered all of 


these questions satisfactorily in most of the 
newest, biggest and best buildings in the 
country. Before you build again, investigate 
ite milli; Pe WS eo) ae) olla installations will 


be furnished on request. 


THE SPENCER TURBINE CO., HARTFORD, CONN. 
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a@ re, aa} Pd Pa 


a eV Dee 


ey a?” COPPER Rg ae | Cold formed to 
MO-LYB-DEN-UM a perfect round. 


“a = 
| J Clean, flat steel strip, uni- 
| RO N eo ] |) F P Ts Ld form to size and gauge 


Welded by electrical 


resistance. 


FINISHED PIPE 


Free from scale inside and out- 
side... uniform size and wall 
thickness... ready for final 


ins pectio n. 


ADVANTAGE 


Buyers of Toncan Iron Pipe have always received full value. The remarkable 


rust-resisting quality of this alloy of refined iron, copper and molybdenum has 
saved millions of dollars for pipe users in every branch of industry. 

But buyers of Toncan Iron Pipe today experience another advantage. All 
such pipe 2-inch and larger is made by Republic’s Electric Weld Process— 
producing a better product at no increase in cost. This brings to this longer- 
lasting pipe many additional outstanding qualities—100% weld—uniform grain 
structure throughout—uniform inside and outside diameters and wall thick- 
ness—smooth, absolutely scale-free inside and outside surfaces—and long 
lengths up to fifty feet. 

So you can readily see that Toncan Iron Pipe today really offers a two- 
fold advantage. And you can very easily prove it to yourself on your first trial. 

Scores of actual cases where Toncan Iron Pipe has set new 
records are described in the new edition of “Pipe for Permanence.” 
A copy will be sent upon request. 


REPUBLIC STEEL 
CORPORATION 


GENERAL OFFICES: YOUNGSTOWN, OHIO 








The Owners of the Old Colony Building did not know 


Modern Elevators would save $25,000 in one year 


No one knows offhand 


Building managements cannot be expected to know just 
what the savings will be in elevator modernization. The 
most experienced elevator engineers cannot tell you until 
after they have carefully studied the building, its 
special problems and its advantages. Many ways of 


cutting costs reveal themselves upon investigation. 


$25,000 was saved the first year by the management of 
the Old Colony Building, Chicago, after an investment 
of $80,000 in replacing six hydraulic with five 
Westinghouse electric elevators. Where can such an 


investment be equaled today? 


But the first real motive in replacing the antiquated 
with today’s more efiicient machinery is the necessity 
of first-class service. Owners must provide tenants with 
the new comforts to influence permanency of occupation. 
Modernization, then, is the real investment of this 


period. Consult Westinghouse engineers — get a picture 


of what can be saved and at the same time gain the 


many advantages of maintaining finer elevator service. 


w) 





Westinghouse Flectric are 








The FACTS about ZWEIT,DED PIPING 


No. 10 


° e 
of a series 
presenting the deci- 
sive advantages of y 


W stom Pieine of principal advantages 


The entire series in < 
booklet form will be 


aa ; rT tg 
gent wo any Archites - and economies... 


request. 





Summary 












Lower First Cost 
A combination of lower cost of pipe and fittings, re- 
duced cost of insulation and its application, easier 
and faster installation, resulting in labor saving and 
shorter erection schedules. 


« 





« 






« 










Reduced Weight 
The elimination of tons of material to be handled and 
supported. This is reflected in simplification of build- 
ing structures with corresponding reduction in cost, 
plus savings in shipping and erection costs. 


« 






« 








« 


More Efficient Operation 





« 


Greatly reduced friction and turbulence, minimizing 
pressure loss and thereby conserving heat and saving 
fuel. 










Leak-Proof., Permanent Installation 


Insuring trouble-free service with virtually no main- 
tenance expense. 






These are the fundamental advantages and economies 
of WELDED PIPING. They are no longer subject to 
controversy. They stand proved by actual experience 
and figures on hundreds of installations in both large 

and small buildings. From the two decisive view- 
en eo oe points of efficiency and economy they make WELDED 
WELDED PIPING, and with ex- PIPING the logical system for all buildings. 


perienced engineering coopera- 
tion on specific installation 


problems. i e 













« 







« 








Arm REDUCTION SALES Co. 


General Offices: 60 East 42nd Street 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 





« 





« 


y 





~~, 


« A ‘Nation-wide Welding Supply Service » 

















